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| IS UNIQUE at the 
present time, not only among the coun- 
tries of South America, but also among 
most of the other nations of the world 
Y in that it has: Ample stocks of gold 
, i and dollar exchange to finance its im- 
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Almost Unique ‘Today 


ports and the needs of its expanding 
economy; no external debt, a negligible 
internal one; a balanced budget; and a 
governmental surplus despite the fact 
that expenditures have been greatly 
expanded. 

For the fiscal year from July 1, 1948, to 
June 30, 1949, the Federal budget 
amounted to 1,651,546 638 bolivares (the 
bolivar is equivalent to approximately 
$0.30 U. S. currency), the highest in the 
history of the country. For the fiscal 
year 1846-47, Federal revenues were 
1,085,285,947 bolivares; expenditures to- 
taled 1,064,109,904 bolivares; and the sur- 
plus amounted to 31,176,043 bolivares. 
Actual income for the fiscal year 1947-48 
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In western Venezuela, 150-foot caissons are placed on barges for transportation to 
oil-well location. 


Strong, Salutary Forces Operate for Betterment of the Country 


VENEZUELA’S Economie Position 


amounted to 1,558,577,366 bolivares (42 
percent greater than for the preceding 
fiscal year) and expenditures were 
1,434,905,154 bolivares (35 percent great- 
er), thus allowing the Government to 
close the fiscal year 1947-48 with a sur- 
plus of 123,672,212 bolivares. Its reserve 
funds, consisting of deposits in the Banco 
de Venezuela and the Central Bank and 
cash on hand, amounted to 353,707,900 
bolivares on June 30, 1948—-an all-time 
high. 

This very favorable financial situation 
in which the Government of Venezuela 
finds itself results from its royalties and 
income taxes arising out of the produc- 
tion of petroleum mostly on govern- 
mental lands. However, since this huge 
revenue ordinarily would benefit only a 
relatively small percentage of the popu- 
lation, the administration of Gabriel 
Betancourt, which came into power in 
October 1945, immediately adopted a pol- 
icy of what is known as “sembrando el 
petroleo” (sowing the oil) or plowing 
back the revenue from petroleum into 
worth-while projects destined to benefit 
all the population and make Venezuela 
economically strong when the income 
from petroleum diminishes or vanishes. 

This policy has been continued by 
President Romulo Gallegos since his in- 
auguration on February 15, 1948. Thus, 
of the total budget of 1,601,728,600 boli- 
vares for the 1948-49 fiscal year sub- 
mitted by the Minister of Finance, 646,- 
926,315 bolivares or 40.51 percent are 
classified as capital expenditures ear- 
marked for the development of the coun- 
try. These 646,926,315 bolivares are to be 
distributed as follows: for transporta- 
tion and communications, 94,519,802 
bolivares, 14.57 percent of the total of 
capital expenditures; for agriculture and 
industry, 151,646,000 bolivares, 23.37 per- 
cent; for health and welfare, 116,425,064 
bolivares, 17.94 percent; for building con- 
struction, 117,408,590 bolivares, 18.09 per- 
cent; for machinery, equipment, and 
construction materials, 93,166,647 boli- 
vares, 14.36 percent; for constitutional 
allowances for the States, 75,243,737 
bolivares, 11.59 percent; and for amorti- 
zation of the public debt, 516,475 boli- 
vares, 0.08 percent. 





Petroleum 


THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY of Vene- 
zuela, which today is so important to the 
economy of that country as well as to 
the entire world, may be said to date 
from September 3, 1878, when a conces- 
sion was granted for the exploitation of 
certain asphalt deposits in the State of 
Tachira. On a concession granted in 
1907 for the exploitation of petroleum 
deposits in the southern part of Lake 
Maracaibo in the State of Zulia, drilling 
operations were begun in 1914, the first 
well being a producer of 200 barrels daily. 
Production, however, did not reach sig- 
nificant amounts until 1917 when 121,000 
barrels (42 U.S. gallons) of crude petro- 
leum were produced and 61,000 barrels 
exported. 

From 1917 onward, petroleum produc- 
tion and exportation in Venezuela fluc- 
tuated, depending, for the most part, on 
world conditions but with a generally 
increasing crescendo until in 1947, witha 
production of 434,904,797 barrels and an 
exportation of 396,509,693 barrels, Vene- 
zuela emerged as the second largest pro- 
ducing and the largest exporting country 
of crude petroleum in the world. For 
the first 8 months of 1948, 322,446,629 
barrels of crude petroleum were pro- 
duced. It is now estimated that Vene- 
zuelan crude-petroleum output accounts 
for 14.5 percent of world production, and 
proven reserves are put at more than 
8,000,000,000 barrels. During 1947 aver- 
age daily production was 1,191,520 bar- 
rels—which is being augmented con- 
stantly in 1948. 

As early as 1917 a refinery had been 
constructed on the island of Curacao in 
the Netherlands West Indies to receive 
and refine Venezuelan petroleum. Soon 
after, additional refineries were estab- 
lished on Aruba, a nearby island. Dur- 
ing the years these refineries received the 
bulk of Venezuelan crude petroleum 
either for refining or re-export. How- 
ever, opinion in Venezuela began to in- 
sist that Venezuelan crude petroleum be 
refined within the borders of the coun- 
try, and this sentiment was crystallized 
in the Petroleum Law of 1943. This law 
states that, in all concessions authorized 
after 1943, companies are obliged to re- 
fine at least 10 percent of their products 
within Venezuela. 

At the end of 1947 there were three 
large and seven small refineries in Vene- 
zuela which, with a daily crude charging 
capacity of 123,900 barrels and a daily 
cracking capacity of 35,000 barrels, re- 
fined 36,804,595 barrels of crude petro- 
leum compared with 35,160,905 barrels in 
1946. For the first 8 months of 1948, 28,- 
092,939 barrels of petroleum were re- 
fined. In conformity with the provisions 
of the Petroleum Law, during 1947 the 
Standard Oil and Royal Dutch Shell 
group of companies began construction 
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of refineries of 70,000 and 40,000 barrels 
daily at Amuay Bay and Punta Cardon 
on the Paraguana Peninsula, respective- 
ly. Construction on both these is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, and Shell expects 
its plant, contracted for completion in 
1950, to be refining by late 1949. The 
Creole plant is contracted to be finished 
in 1952. Other refineries projected will 
bring Venezuela’s refining capacity to 
290,000 barrels daily or 105,800,000 bar- 
rels per annum in the near future. 

In summary, it may be said that the 
petroleum industry in Venezuela is fac- 
ing a period—probably the next 5 
years—of constantly increasing produc- 
tion which is then expected to remain 
on a high plateau for many years. Re- 
fining facilities also will be expanded as 
indicated above. It is estimated that the 
petroleum companies have budgeted ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 for capital 
expenditures in Venezuela in the present 
and immediate future for all phases of 
petroleum development as well as for 
dwellings, hospitals, and recreational 
facilities for workers, and for highways. 


Other Minerals 


DURING 1948, work was continued by 
the Iron Mines Co. of Venezuela, a sub- 
sidiary of the Bethlehem Steel Co., on 
the development of its iron-ore conces- 
sion at El Pao in the State of Bolivar 
reputedly with an average iron content 
in workable ore of over 63 percent, these 
deposits are reported to be among those 
having the highest mineral content in the 
world. Commercial production is sched- 
uled to begin in late 1949, at which time 
the ore will be shipped from the open- 
pit mines at El Pao over a 32-mile rail- 
way to Pulua, a port on the Orinoco River 
near San Felix. From here, the ore will 
be transported on barges to a receiving 
station near Guiria on the Gulf of Paria. 
At that point the ore will be unloaded 
and shipped in oceangoing ore-carrying 
vessels to a plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. in the United States. 

The Oliver Iron Mining Co., a sub- 
sidiary of U. S. Steel Corp., also has six 
concessions for prospecting and explora- 
tion of iron ore totaling 30,000 hectares (a 
hectare equals approximately 2'2 acres). 
These still in the ex- 
ploratory stage. 

Gold (679 kilograms produced in 1947), 
diamonds (61,333 Karats produced in 
1947), and coal (7,051 metric tons pro- 
duced in 1945, about one-fourth of the 
national demand), exploited 
commercially in Venezuela. 


concessions are 


also are 


Agriculture and Livestock 


DESPITE THE FACT that Venezuela is 
overwhelmingly dependent on the pe- 
troleum industry economically, agricul- 





ture and livestock still remain the basic | 
activities of the country, accounting for | 
about 50 percent of the persons gain. 
fully employed. 

Prior to the discovery and €Xploitatioy 
of petroleum, Venezuela was largely self. 
sufficient in foodstuffs, but the demand 
of that industry for labor, coupled with 
the migration of workers to the Cities 
and the augmented purchasing power of 
much of the population, have resulted in | 
food deficits in many basic COMMOGities 
such as rice, wheat, flour, dried whole 
and skimmed milk, sugar, potatoes. malt 
oats, cotton, lard, vegetable oils anq fats 
beef, fresh temperate-zone fruits and 
canned fruits and vegetables which now 
are imported. At times, it has even been 
necessary to import corn, the country’s 
Other factors hindering in- 
agricultural production have 
been the lack of transportation facilities 
from producing zones to urban markets 


basic crop 


creased 





the lack of irrigation and modern tech. 
niques, the inadequacy of credit, and the | 
infestation of tropical pests 

The Government of Venezuela is com. 
bating these deficiencies in the agricul. | 
tural field as vigorously as possible. and | 
being made. Thus, the | 
Venezuelan Development Corporation js 


progress is 


attempting to increase agricultural pro- 
duction through credit extensions and ip 
1947 granted loans of more than 24. 
000,000 bolivares for the development of 
the production of rice, maize, beans 
sugar, oleaginous seeds, and milk. Ap- 
other 25,000,000 bolivares are budgeted 


for 1948 
in developing a 


The Corporation also is active } 
program of grain and 
The first of these 
storage units is being erected in Guacara, 
and another is planned for the State of 
Lara. The Agricultural and Livestock 
Bank also grants credits for agricultural 
purposes, and its operations include the 
purchasing of both national and foreign 
goods for distribution to farmers and 
livestock operators. Further, the Vene- 
zuelan Institute of Immigration and 
Colonization is attempting to meet the 
deficit of farm laborers directly by facil- 
itating the immigration of agricultural 
laborers from among the displaced per- | 
sons and from other peoples of Europe 
The Venezuelan Government also has 
looked with favor upon the establish- 
ment in that country of the Venezuelan 
Basic Economy Corporation and through 
the Venezuelan Development Corporation | 
has contributed some capital to its four | 
operating subsidiary companies which | 
are attempting to augment local food 
production and, through a more efficient 
distribution mechanism, reduce distri- 
bution thus lower consumer 
prices. 
at present are a food production com- 
pany; a company for catching, purchas- 
ing, and distributing fish; a dairy-prod- 


food storage centers. 


costs and 
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The four companies in operation | 
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ucts company for producing and distrib- 
uting reconstituted whole milk and milk 
products; and a food-distribution com- 
pany. 


Manufacturing 


VENEZUELA’S MANUFACTURING in- 
dustry, while not able to meet domestic 
demand at this time, has advanced in the 
past few years in both technical develop- 
ment and size. It still, however, with the 
exception of petroleum, is confined al- 
most exclusively to the production of 
light consumer goods and consists for 
the most part of the first processing of 
raw materials—usually in small shops 
with few workers. There is little if any 
production of durable consumer goods, 
machine tools or machinery, electrical 
goods, or complicated manufactured 
products (except tires), which demand 
is supplied almost exclusively by imports. 

The jewelry industry has experienced 
a progressive growth in recent years, and 
its production already has found a mar- 
ket abroad. In 1947, this industry used 
in its manufactures 1,467,870 grams of 
fine gold. The textile industry, which 
has been undergoing constant expansion 
during recent years, is one of the most 
important industries in the country. 
The total textile production in 1947 was 
approximately 24,721,000 meters, con- 
trasted with production of 3,039,000 
meters in 1938. 

The manufacture and processing of 
edible fats and oils now occupy a con- 
spicuous position in the pattern of Vene- 
zuelan industry, supplying 89 to 90 per- 
cent of national requirements. In 1947, 
58 companies produced 8,682 tons of vege- 
table fats and oils. The soap industry, 
long supplying the entire domestic de- 
mand for laundry soap and 80 percent of 
the toilet-soap needs, is continuing to 
expand as demand increases. 
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Tia Juana oil field, Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela. 


An industry that is currently expand- 
ing is the canning of fish. The output 
of canned fish in 1947 was 7,779,489 kilo- 
grams (6,022,789 kilograms produced in 
1945), which is reported to be sufficient 
to meet domestic demand and allow a 
limited amount to be sold abroad. The 
cement industry, aided by the Federal 
Government in the form of technical 
services, also experienced a great expan- 
sion during 1947. Important materials 
such as explosives, refractory brick, ma- 
chinery, and paper cement bags are al- 
lowed to be imported into Venezuela free 
of customs duty. During 1947, 145,881 
tons of cement were produced compared 
with 39,900 tons in 1938. The glass in- 
dustry also is contributing to the in- 
dustrial growth of the country; al- 
though a relatively small industry, it 
produced approximately 10,400 metric 
tons in 1947 as against 3,017 metric tons 
in 1938. The shoe industry is producing 
only about 2,0000,000 pairs of shoes per 
year at present, but plans are being made 
to increase this production to 8,000,000 
pairs per year in the near future. 


Transportation 


THE LACK of adequate surface trans- 
portation within Venezuela is considered 
to be one of the most important factors 
retarding its economic progress. 

In the field of railways, there are 12 
lines of different gages with a total mile- 
age of 623. In order to modernize, unify, 
and rehabilitate these railroads, the Gov- 
ernment created the State Railways Ad- 
ministration which is working on the 
problem. 

Highways constitute the principal 
means of surface transportation in Vene- 
zuela. At the present time there are ap- 
proximately 4,000 miles of all-weather 
and 2,000 miles of unimproved dry- 
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weather roads within the country. How- 
ever, the Government of Venezuela is 
making strenuous efforts to improve and 
extend its highways, and early in 1948 
the National Highway Commission re- 
leased a report outlining a comprehensive 
plan of highway construction and main- 
tenance for the next 10 years. Within 
that period it is planned to spend 353,- 
614,000 bolivares for the construction and 
improvement of highways in Venezuela. 
For the fiscal year 1948-49, approxi- 
mately 416,000,000 bolivares are budgeted 
for public works. Of this amount a large 
part is to be allotted for the construction 
of 874 kilometers of highways exclusive 
of the 412 kilometers now being con- 
structed. Also, the program calls for the 
construction of 42 bridges and, if pos- 
sible, 17 additional ones. 

Air freight and passenger traffic con- 
tinues to increase constantly in Vene- 
zuela. It is estimated that there are ap- 
proximately 40 airports in the country 
which are serviced by scheduled flights of 
international and domestic lines. The 
Government is interested in extending 
aviation facilities to additional cities 
within the country, and, to achieve this, 
the 1948-49 budget contains an item of 
12,124,000 bolivares for airport construc- 
tion. 

During 1947, Venezuela, with Colombia 
and Ecuador, formed the Flota Mercante 
Grancolombiana (Greater - Colombian 
Merchant Fleet) which now operates 14 
cargo ships between the United States 
and various ports of the owner nations, 
as well as between the major ports of 
these nations. The Venezuelan Govern- 
ment is continuing its active interest in 
expanding this company and in increas- 
ing the cargo being handled by it. Re- 
cent statistics indicate that for the first 
6 months of 1948 the Flota Mercante 
Grancolombiana transported 132,720 








In a textile mill at Maracay, Venezuela. 


metric tons of cargo to Venezuela, prin- 
cipally from the United States. 

The deficiency of sufficient electric- 
power production within the country is 
another of the factors retarding its 
economic progress. The Government is 
desirous of increasing productive capac- 
ity and is engaged either directly or by 
loans from the Venezuelan Development 
Corporation to private companies and /or 
municipalities and States to augment the 
present capacity, which in 1945 produced 
209,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 


Public Works 


AS POINTED OUT previously, one of the 
methods which the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment is using to spend its income received 
from the petroleum companies for the 
benefit of the general populace is the con- 
struction of many forms of public works. 
At the present time, it is engaged in an 
ambitious program of construction of 
hospitals, aqueducts, sewers, govern- 
mental buildings, schools and low-cost 
housing, in addition to the projects 
scheduled in the transportation field. 
Also through its various semi-autono- 
mous agencies, namely the Venezuelan 
Development Corporation, the National 
Institute of Sanitation, and the Worker’s 
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Bank, it is siphoning revenue into the 
economy. Thus, for the fiscal year 1948 
49, the National Institute of Sanitation 
plans to spend 157,915,300 bolivares for 
the construction of aqueducts and sewers, 
engineering works, 
the purchase of instruments and equip- 
ment. For the year, the 
Worker’s Bank 30,000,009 
bolivares for the construction of low-cost 
housing. 
scheduled as 
tion program of the bank 


Sanitation and for 


same fiscal 
has budgeted 
A total of 1,257 low-cost dwell- 
the 1948 construc- 
With the com- 
pletion of these, 12,495 low-cost dwellings 


Ings 1S 


will have been built since 1929—of which 


9,945 have been constructed since 1945 


Cost of Living 


LATEST STATISTICS from Venezueia 
show that the cost of living in that coun- 
try, while exceedingly high, is receding 
from the all-time high which was reached 
on May 31, 1948, when the general whole- 
sale commodity price index (1938—100) 
reached 180.43. As of August 31, 1948, 
the latest date for which statistics are 
available, this index stood at 173.99. This 
decline in the cost of living may be at- 
tributed in large measure to the phe- 
nomenal amount of imports which has 


reached Venezuela within recent years 


In latest reports from this country jt | 
indicated that, with a few €XCeptions | 
supplies of most commodities are ample 
and, in some cases, such as electrica) 
goods and household appliances, eVen 
above normal. 


Foreign Trade 


THE GROWTH of Venezuela's foreign 
trade has been spectacular. From 1,198. 
225,000 bolivares in 1938 it inc reased to 
1,911,793,000 bolivares in 1945, the last 
year for which complete statistics ar 
available. Of the total 1938 foreign trade 
of 1,198,225,000 bolivares, 887,276,099 
bolivares consisted of Venezuelan exports 
with the United States receiving 177,551,. 


000 bolivares or 13.2 percent; and imports | 
were 310,949,000 bolivares, of which the 


United States supplied 175,244,000 bolj. 
56.4 percent. The 1945 total 
foreign-trade figure of 1,911,793,000 boii. 
vares was broken down into 1,107,853,009 


vares or 





bolivares of exports, of which the Uniteg | 


States received 233,886,000 bolivares (211 
893,940,000 bolivares of 
imports, of which the United States sup. 
plied 648,764,000 bolivares (80.7 percent 
The comparatively small participation 
of the United States in Venezuela's ex. 


percent); and 


ports is explained by the fact that a large , 


part of that country’s most 
export, petroleum, Aruba and 
Curacao in the Netherlands West Indies 
for refining, after which some of it 
reaches the United States in that form 

Preliminary statistics for 1946 place 
foreign trade at 2,611,007,000 bolivares 
of which 1,625,412,000 bolivares were for 
Venezuelan exports and 985,595,000 were 
for imports into that country. Ship- 
ments of 


goes to 


petroleum ordinarily account 
for 90 to 95 percent of 
the 


coffee. Cacad 


Venezuela's ex- 
reMaining exports con- 
hides and 


ports, with 


sisting of gold 
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In Venezuela’s sugar industry. 
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skins, and other miscellaneous products. 
Thus, of total exports of 1,625,412,000 
bolivares in 1946, 1,497,901,000 bolivares 
were for petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts and 127,511,000 bolivares for all the 
rest, of which coffee represented 63,923,- 
000 bolivares, cacao 24,663,000 bolivares, 
and gold 2,297,000 bolivares. 

The principal imports into Venezuela 
in recent years have been machines, in- 
struments, apparatus, vehicles, and ac- 
metals and manufactures; 
foodstuffs; and textiles and manufac- 
tures, in that order. Thus of imports 
of 985,595,000 bolivares in 1946, 246,362,- 
000 bolivares were for machines, instru- 
ments, apparatus, vehicles, and acces- 
sories:; 130,055,000 bolivares for metals 
and manufactures; 121,496,000 bolivares 
for foodstuffs; and 120,584,000 bolivares 
for textiles and manufactures. Other 
imports in 1946 were 43,096,000 bolivares 
of chemicals and related products; 26,- 
754.000 bolivares of minerals, glass, and 
ceramics; 16,329,000 bolivares of animals 
and industrial animal products; and 
12.802,000 bolivares of 
stances and their industrial products. 

Statistics of world foreign trade for 
Venezuela for 1947 and the first 6 months 
of 1948 are not available. However, sta- 
tistics of United States trade with Vene- 
zuela for those periods indicate a con- 


cessorles,; 


vegetable sub- 


tinuing very high level of foreign trade 
Thus, in 1947, the United States sold 
$425,056,000 worth of goods to Venezuela 
out of total exports of $3,830,200,000 to 
the 20 American Republics and $14,296.,- 
800,000 exports to the entire world 
Venezuela ranked fifth in 1947 as a mar- 
ket for United States Latin 
America. 

For the first 6 months of 1948, Vene- 
zuela bought $254,100,000 ‘of 
dise from the United States, compared 
with $214,800,000 for the like period in 
1947. Thus, unlike the situation in many 


goods in 


merchan- 


world where the 
value of exports from the United States 
has declined for the first half of 1948 as 
compared with 1947, that of Venezuela 
has increased. Exports to the United 
States from Venezuela increased 
from $84,600,000 for the first 6 months 
of 1947 to $137,500,000 for the compar- 
able period of 1948 


other countries in the 


also 





Chemical Industries of Certain 
Foreign Areas Studied 


The chemical industries of the Latin 
American Republics, Africa, and Asia 
have been developing slowly but surely in 
recent years, concurrent with an expand- 
ing industrialization of those regions, 
according to a report made public sev- 
eral days ago by the Department of Com- 
merce through the Office of International 
Trade. 
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Modern housing in Caracas. 


The report, entitled ‘““‘World Chemical 
Developments, 1940—-46—Part II,” states 
that many new chemical industries have 
started in the Latin American Republics 
since 1940, covering a wide scope and 
including certain industrial chemicals, 
fertilizers, insecticides and materials, bo- 
tanicals and medicinals, and plastics. 

The manufacture of sulfuric acid has 
been extended in several of the Repub- 
lics; the factory methods of producing 
soap have improved generally through- 
out the area; and plastics manufacture 
has been undertaken on a more or less 
extensive scale in Argentina, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Cuba, and Uruguay, the report 
States 

Progress is being made toward the re- 
construction of old chemical industries 
and the opening of new ones in China, 
Japan, and the Republic of the Philip- 
pines 

Repair of damaged production facili- 
ties in Japan has been proceeding as 
rapidly as possible, considering the short- 
age of materials and fuel. The index of 
chemical production which was 36.9 in 
1946 had recovered to 59.5 in February 
1948 compared with the 1930-34 base of 
100, according to the report. 

Hostilities in 1937 destroyed more than 
75 percent of chemical-consuming and 
chemical-producing units in China. 
Despite the unfavorable situation in the 
industry caused by the war and other 
adverse factors, attempts are being made 
to reestablish them. The industry has 
been allotted $200,000,000 under the 
5-year reconstruction plan announced 
last year. 


Before the war the Republic of the 
Philippines manufactured a few chemical 
products but never had a highly devel- 
oped chemical industry. The govern- 
ment is now contemplating establish- 
ment of a chemical industry as an inte- 
gral part of a broad program of indus- 
trialization. 

Many chemical industries have been 
extended and new ones started in India 
during the past several vears, and fur- 
ther progress in this direction is antici- 
pated. Indian production of chemicals 
at the end of the war is reported at double 
the prewar output, the Commerce De- 
partment report says. 

Groups in India active in promoting 
development of the chemical industry, 
and visits of missions to the United States 
and the United Kingdom to study tech- 
niques and methods have greatly assisted 
the development in the industry. 

The growing world demand for chem- 
ical products is indicated by the increase 
in the value of United States exports 
to $882,000,000 in 1947 compared with 
$198,000,000 in 1939. 

The chemical developments of Europe 
and the major countries of the British 
Commonwealth, including Canada, were 
covered in a report entitled “World 
Chemical Developments—Part I,” issued 
last January. The current report, Part 
II, completes the study. 

Copies of the new report (Part II) may 
be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C., or any regional 
or district office of the Department of 
Commerce, at 40 cents each. 
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Addresses Throw Light on Manifold Phases of Developing Situation: 


National Foreign Trade Convention 


Proves Stimulus to Progress 


Y 

acmat, SUCCESS in enhancing the 
vigorous spirit that animates American 
world trade today was achieved at the 
sessions of the Thirty-Fifth National 
Foreign Trade Convention, held in New 
York City November 8, 9, and 10. Prac- 
tically every pertinent aspect of inter- 
national commercial activity was con- 
sidered and illuminated in the discus- 
sions at that great gathering. Believing 
that readers of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY who were unable to attend the 
meetings will be interested in some of the 
major opinions there voiced, we are re- 
producing in succeeding columns the 
highlights of various addresses. Regret- 
fully, we are obliged to note that space 
considerations compel us to restrict this 
presentation to only certain ones from 
among the many excellent speeches. 
(The address by Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer was used as the feature 
article in last week’s issue of this maga- 
zine; portions of the address by ECA 
Administrator Paul G. Hoffman will be 
used as a special article in the Decem- 
ber 6 issue. 


**Free Enterprise” 


CLINTON S. GOLDEN, Labor Adviser, 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
in addressing the Convention on its very 
broad theme-subject of “How Free En- 
terprise Can Do the World’s Job” said, 
“The forces of a free world are meeting 
here to discuss problems clustering 
around foreign trade. This is a repre- 
sentative gathering—a cross section of 
the interests of a nation.” 

In the official declaration of last year’s 
Convention, Mr. Golden said he found 
much food for thought. “I find this 
thesis, ‘Foreign economic policy must re- 
inforce and implement the foreign pol- 
icy of which it is a part. It is predicated 
upon the underlying truth that an ex- 
panding production and interchange of 
goods and services, and the nurturing of 
democratic values everywhere, are req- 
uisites of enduring peace and prosperity; 
and it assumes, as its specific premise, 
that the security and well-being of the 
United States and the preservation of our 
own democratic forms and processes are 


ten] 


bound up inextricably with the pattern 
of events as it evolve in the 
world as a whole. 

“This pattern today 
confused and complex 
which it extending the 
whole range of the social, economic, po- 
litical, ideological, and military consid- 
erations involved, constitute an immedi- 
ate and continuing challenge to the 
achievement of the purposes our foreign 
policy is designed to serve. A little 
further on,” said Mr. Golden, “this dec- 
laration predicates a principle that I 
think is undeniable The degree of 
material well-being to which the world 
can attain will depend, in the last anal- 
ysis, upon the and intelligence 
with which, in every country, the natural 
resources at hand or within reach 
converted to the use and enjoyment of 
the consumer 

Mr. Golden 
are no mean 
circles that encompass worlds of 
wisdom and point the way and direc- 
tion for much of our thinking and doing 
within the next few years 


comes to 
is tremendously 


The problems to 


fives rise, over 


energy 


are 


“These 
they are 


that 


declarations: 


emphasized 


Vast 


“The United States is assuming a role 
in world affairs that it 
sumed before That 
largely by the added 
nation have been asked to perform 
are the dominant 
this fact we must 
This new role may 
advantages to us as a nation, but it en- 


has never as- 
role is determined 
function we as a 
We 
and 
Sight of. 
accumulate 


creditor 
never 


nation 
lose 


certain 


tails new and difficult responsibilities. 
It is the responsibility rather than the 
advantages about which I wish to talk 


We are a creditor nation because 
we are a producer nation. We are a 
producer nation because we have de- 
veloped modern techniques—a produc- 
tion unique, creative and seemingly in- 
exhaustible. Please keep in mind that 
between 1939 and 1944 the United States 
economy doubled. Our national income, 
which had reached the level of approxi- 
mately $90,000,000.000 in 1939, had 
reached $180,000,000,000 in 1944, and has 
now probably reached the level of $250,- 
000,000,000. Our achievement is fan- 
tastic. We built a free economy in about 
80 years—that is, in the period 


today. 


from 


1860 until 1940, and thereupon y, 
pianted a new economy of almost equal 
proportions upon the old in a period of 
4 years 

“As a nation, the Uniteg 
States has functions to perform entaij. 
ing greater responsibilities than it has 


umed At the 


creditor 


ever before as present 


time we are the one major country jp 


a position to help Europe restore its war. 
devasted economy 
in these 


It is inevitable that 
next few years Europe will by 
materials, ma. 
finished 
prosperity These 


calling 


chinery 


upon us for raw 


and for our goods t 
restore its abnorma 
last war, hays 


normal channels 


condition 
inevita 
of international trade 

“Of course 
Administration, with 


, created by this 


bly distorted the 


the Economic Cooperation 





which I am proud | 


to be associated, is involved in all this | 
contemporary history The ECA js 
pledged to aid Europe to aid itself. I } 
has one pragmatic objective of achiey- 
ing results in a space of 5 years—Euro- | 
pean recovery With that recovery, it 
is hoped that international trade wil 
find a new and higher point of equilib- 
rium 

“The concept of free trade as it is held | 


most ardent advocates in 
the International Organization 
a reality if the United 
States is prepared to open its doors wide! 


by many of it 
Trade 


can only become 


to goods from all over the world.” 

Mr. Golden realized that the 
complexity of this problem is too often 
concealed in the simplicity of its argu- 
ment. “Under our free-enterprise econ- 
omy, free trade—or to be more realistic 
should I say, freer is a problem 
for business and workers alike. * * ° 

“We cannot extend constructive aid to 
Europe without exporting certain ideas 
methods, and it 
—what ideas? I do not 


said he 


trade 


processes, 


to ask believe 


that this is wholly idealism but rather | 


a pragmatic matter. There is a wrong 
vay and a right way and we must dis 
cover the right way. , 

“My subject is how free enterprise cal 
do the job. Free enterprise certainly cat 
do the job by laying great stress upon 
freedom. This may involve intimately 
the question of tariffs at home and the 
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possible revision of our ideas of tariffs at 
home. This involves the Bill of Rights 
as we know the Bill of Rights. The re- 
viving trade-union movements of the 
Marshall Plan countries are all reaching 
for new avenues of representation, 
participation and expression with their 
governments and with their employ- 
ers. : 

“No country in Europe is self-contained 
as to raw materials. However, there are 
basic raw materials enough in the several 
countries if the proper rearrangements 
for their utilization could be made across 
the national boundaries. Norway has 
rich iron-ore deposits, and highly prized 
but unexploited manganese. The Nazis, 
however, destroyed all mining machinery 
and mines are still immobilized. 

“Production is not only a matter of 
improved management techniques, re- 
trained and better utilized manpower, it 
is also a matter of increased sources of 
industrial power. There is a shortage 
of electrical power all over Europe, but 
Norway, again, has great potential elec- 
trical power, enough to supply Scandi- 
navia and thereby relieve the European 
coal shortage. Norway could be exten- 
sively rehabilitated by the erection of 
dams, and at the same time Europe could 
be greatly aided by the availability of in- 
expensive electricity. I look forward 
hopefully to the development of new eco- 
nomic arrangements in the whole of Eu- 
rope which will make possible the more 
efficient utilization of raw material re- 
sources and thereby secure a closer union 
of the peoples. The idea of creating and 
distributing new wealth rather than the 
periodic redistribution of the heretofore 
limited wealth, is beginning to take root.” 

Mr. Golden said that everywhere in Eu- 
rope he noted a new impetus 
productivity “This is a most hopeful 
sign. Productivity—increased produc- 
tion—is a unifying concept that can be 
given allegiance to by mixed 
economic persuasion. There is no eco- 
nomic cult that can deny that the basis 
of economic life must be 
ever-increasing 
of awakening 


toward 


people of 


production 
production. I see signs 
interest among trade 
unionists In production and productivity. 
The Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity that just closed its sessions in 
London is a case in point and we can tell 
you that there is evidence that France 
is becoming intensely interested in the 
techniques the London 
Conference. European nations 
may be exhibit a similar 
interest. 


established by 
Other 
expected to 


“Never before has there been such an 
opportunity for industry, finance, and 
labor to work together in the best tradi- 
tions of free and voluntary associations 
to aid in the reconstruction of the free 
societies and economies of our war-dev- 


astated neighboring European’ coun- 
tries. ‘ 
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At the First General Session of the National Foreign Trade Convention, New York City, 
November 8. 


Left to right: C 


R. Smith, Chairman of the Board, American Airlines, a speaker; Secretary 


of Commerce Charles Sawyer, a speaker; Robert F. Loree, Chairman of the Board, National 
Foreign Trade Council, who opened the convention; Thomas I. Parkinson, Chairman, New York 
Convention Committee, President, Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, a 
speaker; Wendell R. Swint, Director, Foreign Relations Department, E. I. DuPont de Nemours, 
Chairman of Session; and Sam G. Baggett, Vice President and General Counsel, United Fruit Co. 


“There is evidence that we are winning 
in Europe. There is evidence that we 
have plotted the right pathways and the 
just goals, which, if truly followed, will 
bring not only recovery but an advance- 
ment throughout the world.” 


“Export Merchandising” 


OLIVER E. ZIMMERMANN, Regional 
Export Manager, General Foods Corpo- 
ration, took as his theme “Merchandis- 
ing for Export.” 

“You can’t be an exporter by staying 
in your office, whether it’s in Paducah, 
Peoria, or on Park Avenue,” said Mr. 
Zimmermann. “And whether you're a big 
octopus in the field, or a peanut stand, 
you've got to do the same thing. 

“If you want to export, you have to 
know your markets thoroughly; you have 
to know your dealers and their problems 
intimately; and you have to provide serv- 
ice and good-quality merchandise. 

“There are problems in the export 
business today that we certainly never 
had yearsago. There are conditions and 
circumstances that may choke off with- 
out warning what seemed to be an ex- 
cellent market. <A new field of action for 
you may open up with hardly any ad- 
vance notice. Exchange problems, and 
many other factors that are susceptible 
to momentary change, demand that you 
be right up to the minute in your knowl- 
edge of these conditions, and that you 
may even be ready and able to take imme- 
diate advantage of new  develop- 
ments. * * 

“But in order to do this, you’ll need 
information that you won't get by sitting 


at your desk in the home office reading 
letters and reports from your foreign 
correspondents and agents. As a matter 
of fact, when you do get a letter from 
overseas, it’s vitally important that you 
know how to interpret the information 
intelligently. And when you write back, 
it’s important that you write sensibly, 
with full understanding and appreciation 
of the problems involved. This can only 
be done on the basis of first-hand infor- 
mation. And the only way to get it is to 
go out after it. 

“One visit can take the place of dozens 
of letters, back and forth for months,” 
said Mr. Zimmermann. He pointed out 
that oversea operations present many 
difficulties, ‘because you are dealing with 
different countries; different mediums of 
exchange (and sometimes no exchange) ; 
different peoples with vastly different 
tastes, desires, prejudices, and habits; 
you are competing with foreign manu- 
facturers or representatives who operate 
under different standards and sometimes 
with definite advantages; and you have 
to sell the United States and our way of 
life, as well as your product. 

“The personal contact is by far the 
most important merchandising device in 
export sales,” said Mr. Zimmermann, 
“There are no secrets to a successful over- 
sea operation. Whether you’re handling 
cement mixers or Post Toasties—you 
have to go out and sell. You have to sell 
yourself and your product to those who 
are handling it. And you have to give 
them the assurance of your cooperation, 
and the advantage of your technical 
know-how. 





“And, most important, you have to do 
everything you can to assure your foreign 
representative that you are genuinely in- 
terested in his welfare as a business as- 
sociate, and that you will do whatever 
you can to assist him during these con- 
fused and difficult years. 

“TI have heard some foreign traders say 
that they can’t do business because of the 
shortage of exchange, and therefore 
there’s no point to visiting foreign mar- 
kets until there’s more certainty that 
they can actually make sales. To me, 
this is a big mistake. It is your duty to 
call on the field, now, when things are 
tight and tough. You should let these 
people know that you don’t come out only 
when the sun is shining, but that you're 
not afraid to get your feet wet in the 
rain. Even though the foreign-trade 
barometer says there’s going to be heavy 
weather for a while, you should show 
your man over there that, despite the 
lack of exchange, you will work with him. 
Even help him, if you can, to get some- 
thing to carry him along. He won’t for- 
get your assistance, and when he gets 
exchange, he’ll remember you. * * * 

“The exporter who is up against the 
exchange problem should not give up but 
should become a salesman for foreign 
trade itself. He can sell his foreign cus- 
tomers on buying raw materials, which 
are certainly needed. These can be re- 
sold and with the exchange credits the 
men over there can buy your finished 
goods. The exporter also has to sell this 
country on increased imports, so that 
more exchange will be available to buy 
our products. * * * 

“We must impress the people on the 
streets with the importance of increas- 
ing ourimports. We must even create in 
the minds of our Own management an 
understanding of the importance of in- 
creasing imports. If we don’t do this, 
the money we’re lending and sending 
abroad just can’t create the dollar ex- 
change we must have in order to keep 
our foreign trade alive. 

“In the old days, it was hard to get out 
in the field and do these things I’ve been 
talking about. My first trip to Buenos 
Aires took 24 days. Today, you can fly 
there in 2 days. Atrip to Australia used 
to be a fantastic pilgrimage. Now, you 
can go from New York to Australia in 
just a few days. 

“There’s no telling what you may run 
into when you hit your oversea markets. 
In addititon to the specific business that 
brought you there, you may come across 
a field, or a definite use for your product, 
that you never knew or thought of before. 
In the United States, your products are 
pretty well confined to specific purposes 

or markets because of competition. But 
over there, you may find other uses, or 
other markets, that will open the door to 
excellent opportunities. You'll have a 
good chance to acquire market research 


10 


data that you will be able to depend on 
and use to yourown advantage. * * * 

“So you've got to call on these mar- 
kets, if you want to give them what they 
want and if you want to develop a mer- 
chandising program that’s going to work. 
All countries don’t operate in the same 
way—in some you deal with wholesalers 
and in others you work directly with the 
retailer—and your merchandising pro- 
gram has to suit their methods, not yours. 
You might find that your product just 
doesn’t go with one nation’s habits, so 
you'll have to give up on that product 
and get another; or change your product 
to suit the particular customs in that 
country. 

“You must remember, too, that you 
have pretty stiff competition from Euro- 
pean exporters who have their eyes open 
and are doing an excellent job. Your 
foreign competitor is an old hand at 
catering to the tastes of different people 
He studies his markets carefully before 
doing anything else, and then gives them 
what they want, not what he thinks they 
ought tohave. You've got to do the same 
thing. 

“European exporters are doing a won- 
derful packaging job. If you are going 
to do a job on your package, make sure 
that you do it in the language of the 
country. Don’t take for granted that 
people all over the world read English, 
and therefore the tags and instruction 
sheets you have for United States mar- 
kets will be all right on oversea ship- 
ments. You'll be a lot better off to use 
tags that are printed in four or five lan- 
guages so that the same tag or in- 
struction booklet can be used for most 
shipments. * * * 

“Particular care with export boxing 
and crating is important so that your 
product reaches its destination in per- 
fect condition. The impression your for- 
eign customer receives when he gets his 
first look at your merchandise is going 
to be a lasting one. If he takes off the 
wrappings and finds a shattered package, 
or oil leaking from a machine, he has to 
sell himself all over again on you and 
your products. If he finds everything 
just as you had promised, you’ve made a 
friend for life, and I mean just that. 

“Remember that people in other coun- 
tries aren’t all like us, 
for new models and new techniques. 
Like the old fellow with his Model-T 
Ford who wouldn’t drive any other car, 
not even that new-fangled Model-A, 
these people are impressed with service 
and past performance. If you do right 
by them the first time, if you produce 
everything you promised, and if you stick 
by them when it’s not such easy going, 
you’ll make friends you can depend on. 

“You'll find that your trip overseas 
will pay greater dividends if you work 
hand in hand with your advertising 
agency or representative. You should 


with our passion 


; 
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travel together, whether he’s your agency 
man in the United States or your aq, | 
vertising representive in the Country yoy | 
are going to visit. He’s got to know your 
problems in that country, if he’s going 
to help you and give you the service you 
want. He’s just as important as q Daid 
employee and he has to be a part and 
parcel of your oversea operation if you 
want to get the best results. 

“Don’t get the idea that I think nal 
have to be a tremendous organization in | 
order to carry on a successful business in | 
foreign trade. What I've said applie 
just as well to a small shop with just One 
man handling foreign sales. 

“And don't give up because you've oniy 
one man and you feel you can’t possibly 
cover all the foreign markets. Certainly 
one man can’t doit. One man shouldn’ 
try. The world is too big for one map 
and if you don’t have a staff that can 
cover all the world markets between 
them, stick to no more than you ual 
handle successfully by yourself.” | 
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“Export Advertising” 


AN ADDRESS on “The Current Role of 
Advertising in Export” 
the Convention by Arthur A. Kron. 
President, Export Advertising Associa- i 
tion, Inc.; Vice President and Treasurer. 
Gotham Advertising Co., Inc 

“The normal reason for advertising,” 
said Mr. Kron, “is to convince the ulti- 
mate consumer that he should buy the | 
product advertised. 

“But conditions the world over are not 
normal today. What part, then, does ad- 
vertising play in our present world state } 
of abnormality? 


was delivered at 


“Today, we in export advertising know 
that we are charged with a much greater 
responsibility than we ever had before 
We have not only the task of convincing 
people that our brands are the goods they 
should buy, but, also, that our transac- | 
tions and agreements are an indication 
of our willingness, through trade and 
jiplomatic channels, to assist in the eco- 
nomic and political rehabilitation of the 
world today. * * | 

“The important markets overseas that 
are wide-open for American export trade 
in 1949 are South Africa, Cuba, Vene- 
zuela, the Republic of the Philippines 
Puerto Rico, and Switzerland. Various 
other markets now appear to have made 
a turn, with greater or less improvement, 
including Brazil, Uruguay, Chile, Bel- | 
gium, the Netherlands, Norway, and 
others. Mexico is beginning the read- 
justment to the higher prices caused by | 
peso devaluation and is beginning the re- 
sumption of buying. Some purchasing 1s 
coming out of Indonesia; India's dollar 
allocations are somewhat larger. * * * 
Throughout more than 100 countries and 
territories of Africa, Asia, Europe, «nd 
the Western Hemisphere, 1949 opportunl- 
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ties for American advertisers are numer- 
ous and significant. Sales opportunities 
abroad now appear better for 1949 than 


in early or mid 1948. * * * 
“Undeniably, the free nations of 


Europe have been strengthened enor- 
mously this year. * * * It is in an 
advancing economy, as in free Europe 
today, that advertising may be the more 
effective. 

“The responsibile exporter is begin- 
ning to concern himself with the fact 
that probably he has a share in the re- 
sponsibility, in addition to our Govern- 
ment, of helping to stabilize foreign 
economies and reassure the protagonists 
of world democracy. 

“If American exporters, through their 
advertising, realize the necessity of, and 
practice actively, the principle of fur- 
thering the American democratic point 
of view in such markets that are still 
relatively free, how much more neces- 
sary is it actively to consider such pro- 
cedures in the countries that are now 
not free trading and where considerable 
adjustments must be made in existing 
restrictive regulations before the sale of 
American products is possible? 

“European recovery has made rapid, 
important progress this year, is spark- 
plugging world recovery, opening revived 
opportunities for American and 
advertising. Stimulated by good crops, 
by Marshall Plan ‘ECA) assistance, 
and by the natural forces of rebuilding, 
the free nations of Western Europe look 
far better today than a year ago. Dol- 
lar expenditures for food, coal, relief, are 
decreasing; expenditures for rehabilita- 
tion are increasing. The Italian position 
looks much better. Change in the 
British financial picture is remarkable. 
Marshal] Plan funds are now beginning 
to flow in volume to Europe, with private 
trade channels handling 50 to 60 per- 
cent of such exports from here. Ameri- 
can export advertisers are well advised 
to consider European recovery as a ma- 
jor factor in determining 1949 oversea 
expenditures. 

“Export advertising today must do 
more than present the value of mer- 
chandise to the reader or to the listener. 
American export advertising should act 
as an interpreter for the United States 
in the minds of free and democratic peo- 
ples the world over. 

“Those of you who have followed this 
Convention from the beginning, have 
heard many able and_ distinguished 
speakers discuss the over-all situation of 
international affairs, the matter of in- 
ternational finance, the part that educa- 
tion plays in promoting international un- 
derstanding, how private enterprise can 
do the world job, and many other cogent 
and important subjects. 

“If you will reflect for a moment, you 
will realize that there is only one way 
in which all these ideas, magnificent in 
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their conception, can be placed before 
the peoples of the world. That way is 
through the medium of export adver- 
tising and its contemporary activities, 
public relations and publicity, both of 
which are a part of the complete export- 
advertising program. 

Perhaps the manufacturer of heavy 
machinery will not agree with me, be- 
cause his market consists entirely of a 
relatively small number of easily reached 
prospects. Perhaps the general exporter 
who sells a wide and varied line of mis- 
cellaneous products, most of which are 
not trade-marked, will not agree with 
me. Perhaps the manufacturer who has 
plants established for a considerable 
period in many important foreign coun- 
tries will not agree with me. But, I 
submit that the wholesale development 
of American export trade is the real key 
not only to the future prosperity of the 
United States itself, but, also, the instru- 
ment through which we can keep sold 
those peoples of the world whose demo- 
cratic free principles are analogous to 
our own, 

“If, then, American export trade is to 
be the great leveler of international bar- 
riers and the great medium through 
which the democratic peoples of the 
world meet with each other in proper and 
amicable understanding, then it certainly 
follows that an important integral unit 
of this international trade must be an 
explanation of these products and these 
ideas. This is the function of export ad- 
vertising and publicity. 

“I am privileged to tell you that the 
Advertising Council is preparing, in con- 
sultation with the Department of State 
and the Executive Offices of the President 
of the United States, a printed guide for 
American industry and advertising agen- 
cies, which spells out in detail many of 
the recommendations which I have made 
to you today. I heartily commend this 
Advertising Council project to you as a 
careful analysis of the new responsibility 
which American business has in oversea 
areas, and a practical program of how 
to take action through export advertis- 
ing.” 

In summing up his statements, Mr. 
Kron continued: “Now, just exactly what 
have we been talking about and what 
have we said? We have tried to show 
that American export advertising, pub- 
licity, and public relations must be viewed 
today in a larger sense than their usual 
function of acting as strictly commercial 
instruments. Through export advertis- 
ing, publicity and public relations, you 
can not only bring your products before 
the markets of the world that you wish 
to reach, but also you can use your ex- 
port advertising campaign to assure 
yourself a substantial market in the 
furre. * * * 

“Do not hang me high on the gibbet 
of your hasty disdain for the broad pro- 


gram herein outlined. Remember that 
every basic principle I have expressed 
was practiced by the early American 
traders, whose courageous and far- 
sighted activity formed the basis of 
American export trade as we know it to- 
day. 

“The United States of America is a 
great nation for a number of reasons, not 
the least important of which is the free 
and constant communication of thoughts 
and ideas, and the effective presentation 
of these ideas to the American people as 
a whole. Let us use the same medium, 
which is primarily advertising, to help 
solve our international problems.” 


“Changes in World Trade” 


“OUR CHANGING WORLD TRADE” 
was the subject of the address by A. W. 
Robertson, Chairman, Board of Direc- 
tors, Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion. 

“Foreign trade is different,” said Mr. 
Robertson. ‘In ancient days persons en- 
gaged in it indulged in tall tales of 
strange people with stranger customs. 
The business appealed to the imagina- 
tion as much as to the pocketbook. 
Those of us engaged in foreign trade will 
not allow domestic buyers and sellers to 
belittle us. Like the doctor’s prescrip- 
tion, our business is not for everyone to 
understand. A bill of sale in a foreign 
language is not quite the same as a bill 
of sale in plain English. Strange names 
like the lira, the peseta, franc, and pound 
put a mysterious flavor into the simplest 
foreign transaction. 

“Strictly speaking, it is in no sense a 
joke to say that, because foreign trade 
is carried on in lires, pesetas, and the 
like, it is very different from a transac- 
tion in dollars. You are all too familiar 
with the fact that one of the basic limi- 
tations in our foreign trade today is the 
exchange ratio between American dol- 
lars and foreign currencies. Goods no 
longer Move under the law of supply and 
demand. Now every product in every 
transaction is surrounded by the fence 
of managed currency. This means that 
the transaction can only enter and leave 
through a gate operated by a government 
official who allows only such transactions 
to pass through as please him. 

“Most of us have learned that every- 
thing in this world is changing. . Due 
to the war and other causes, the peoples 
we trade with and the products we ex- 
change have been greatly modified in re- 
cent years and are due for more changes. 
The blight which has fallen upon Japan 
and China has practically destroyed for- 
eign trade in the Far East. Onthe other 
hand, trade is increasing with South 
Africa which is a part of the earth as yet 
little marred by war. As its natural re- 
sources are developed, its foreign trade 
will increase. 
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“But our attention today is more di- 
rectly focused on Europe. It is signifi- 
cant that more ocean-going vessels are 
engaged in traffic between North America 
and Europe than in any other area in the 
world. In fact, Europe has been such a 
dominating factor in shipping that it has 
provided ships not only for its own mer- 
chandise, but excess capacity has been 
available and used to carry American 
goods. . 

“Our trade with Europe has been on a 
different basis than trade with countries 
that furnish strictly raw materials or 
foodstuffs in exchange for our processed 
or manufactured products. There is a 
stability in the latter trade that is lack- 
ing in the more refined or luxury trade 
with Europe.” As an example, Mr. Rob- 
ertson referred to our trade in coffee with 
Brazil. “The American people have a 
fixed coffee-drinking habit that changes 
little, and Brazil has the coffee we must 
have to satisfy our thirst. Asa result, the 
coffee trade is as dependable as the sea- 
sons. It may vary slightly with economic 
conditions and the crop, but the trade 
goes on year after year. Although Eu- 
rope regularly bought our tobacco which 
is a must necessity in England, and we, 
in turn, imported English woolens, 
French wine and perfume, Italian olives, 
and the like, they are, broadly speaking, 
all in the luxury class and greatly affected 
by economic conditions. 

“Since the war, conditions have 
changed so greatly in Europe that most 
people are confused or, better stated, 
unaware of the fact that Europe is no 
longer what it was before the war. This 
lack of appreciation of changes which 
have taken place in our next-door neigh- 
bor may be reflected even in otherwise 
well-informed trade circles and we may 
perhaps be pardoned for any lack of un- 
derstanding we may have of European 
conditions. The world in which we live 
is a very complicated affair and we do not 
know too much about our next-door 
neighbor. On the other hand, Europe 
is 3,000 miles away, and equally intelli- 
gent people go over there and look 
around and return with diametrically 
opposite points of view and contradictory 
information. So I, for one, am content 
to relax and admit that the changing 
conditions in Europe have produced 
much confusion and we have much to 
Sn. “~ * °° 

“The most vital changes in any situ- 
ation are oftentimes concealed. As the 
saying goes, “There is often much that 
does not meet the eye.’ A bank, whose 
internal affairs might foretell a change 
that would close its doors and result in 
bankruptcy, would look unchanged to the 
depositor who passed through its bronze 
doorway, admiring its massive pillars and 
the trim guard standing at attention. 
The changes would be beyond the cus- 
tomer’s knowledge or possibility of 


knowledge. Even if you asked the guard 
how things were, he would no doubt give 
an honest but incorrect statement that 
‘all was well,’ for the guard also would 
be deceived by appearances. So it is 
with all of us. 

“This illustration seems to have a 
direct bearing on Europe. Except for 
the bombed cities of Germany and that 
particular battle-scarred territory, Eu- 
rope appears to be much as usual. The 
ancient cities of Italy still attract us 
with their noble ruins of bygone civili- 


zations. Paris appears to be the same 
old Paris. Shops are busy. Gasoline 
may be rationed but the streets are 


crowded with vehicles. Food may be ra- 
tioned but people still eat. I was ina 
crowded dining room at the Ritz last 
June and had no bread coupons, as my 
passport had not been processed, but I 
enjoyed a cup of tea and two delicious 
macaroons 2 inches in diameter. 
“Germany, of course, is different. Its 
great cities are down and its whole econ- 
omy upset. No one can foretell when 
that country will be on its feet again. 
This is about the only place in all Europe 
where one’s eye confirms the fact that 
profound changes have taken place. 
“On the other hand, London has cured 
its bombing wounds and would appear 
superficially to be much as_ usual. 
“In world trade, we need to know the 
facts to evaluate them properly. This is 
an easy way of stating a most difficult 
job. Let us consider the British Empire 
in the light of this statement. It 
the home of many of our ancestors. 


was 
Our 
Anglo-Saxon laws grew out of its culture. 
Our history stems from its history. We 
are related in countless different ways 
and, while our customs differ greatly, our 
language is substantially the same, as 
are our standards of culture. It is small 
wonder that we find it difficult to com- 
prehend the changes that have gone on in 
England since the Socialist Government 
came into power. The outward forms 
would seem to be the same. They still 
have a King and a Parliament. They 
still debate laws before they pass them, 
and the people decide what their Gov- 
ernment is to do. But gradually their 
Government has moved into all walks of 
commercial life. No country in modern 
times has changed more. Asa 
result, what is imported and what is ex- 
ported is determined by the Government, 
and there is very little room for private 
enterprise in our field. 

“Some of the small countries in the 
ERP group still encourage independent, 
individual merchants, but the more im- 
portant ones are Government-dominated. 
Any trader who proposes to do business 
with the group will find that he must fol- 
low one policy with one, and 15 different 
policies with the others.” 
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Mr. Robertson compared Westery | 
Europe today with the plight of the Thir. | 
teen Colonies 160 years ago, when the 
problem of creating a United States 
America was being discussed. The ¢ojp. 
nies were also threatened by a common 
enemy. Alone, each colony was weg, 
and unable to defend itself successfuly 
United in a loose federation, they hag | 
won their freedom but they were never. 
theless highly nationalistic or proyjp. | 
cial, depending on one’s point of view 
Each colony had a stubborn pride tha 
made a union of interests difficult. Vip. 
ginia was the home of gentlemen; Ney 
England of ingenuity. Their respective 
finances were also in a sorry mess, Jp. 
flation had ruined their currency, even gs 


today. Hence came the expression that | 
a thing wasn’t worth a “Continenta)” 
dollar. “Shortly we may say that a thing 


isn’t worth the postwar currency of any 
European country.” Faced with all of 
these difficulties and more, the Thirteen 
Colonies cured their troubles by becom. 
ing the first 13 States of the Uniteg 
States of America. As the 13 States in. 
creased to 48, trade between the various | 
States was always untrammeled and grey | 
freely as the country grew. This single 
privilege of free-flowing commerce 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States may well account for much 
of its economic growth and well-being 
Great Britain has tried to accomplish 
much the same thing in its Empire pref- 
erence plans and other trade agree- 
ments. 

“IT noticed recently that a North At- 
lantic alliance including the United 
States and Canada had been asked by 
certain countries in Western Europe 
The idea in modified form is receiving 
attention in many quarters. At present, 
it is only being debated. It is undoubt- 
edly revolutionary in the light of ancient 
customs and tariff barriers. But times 
change, and I am inclined to think that 
an economic union of western European 
countries is one of the changes that is 
perhaps more imminent than we realize. 
Certainly the present situation in Europe 
would seem to be most desperate and calls 
for prompt action. There 
would appear to be a very definite road- 
block along the highway of international 
trade, Something in the nature of an 
alliance or federation of Western Europe 
or a real ‘United Nations’ so far as trade 
is concerned is desperately needed.” Mr. 
Robertson said he looked forward to see- 
ing progress along this line. 

“Whether the immediate program Ire- 
sults in an alliance or federation among 
these nationalistic Western European 
countries or not, something other than 
help from the United States must be 
found. They are particularly plagued 
with an epidemic of managed currencies 
which raise so many difficulties in foreign 
trade. Unfortunately the political urge 
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always seems to be to hold the value of 
the currency of a country stable regard- 
less of its value in the world market, and 
equally regardless of the black market. 
And there is much to be said in favor of 
such a course. Anyway, it has the sanc- 
tion of our best planners. However, arbi- 
trary stabilization of money prevents 
goods which might be used in export and 
import from reflecting in their prices 
the effect of the law of supply and de- 
mand. With a managed currency, the 
price of goods is supported on crutches or 
raised on stilts as the case may be. It 
is a most effective deterrent to the free 
movement of products in the markets of 
the world. 

“All countries of Europe are short of 
dollars. They all desire to purchase 
large quantities of American products. 
But in too many cases, there is no way 
in which these countries can get the 
dollars they need to purchase American 
goods. Our imports from them fall far 
short of balancing our exports. This 
explains, of course, one of the alleged 
needs for the United States’ help in pro- 
viding a substitute for normal imports. 
But the need is far beyond anything the 
United States can do to cure it. Most 
of the countries except Germany and 
Austria are already producing more than 
they did before the war, and yet their 
shortage of dollars continues to be acute. 

“Many things are done that militate 
against these countries acquiring a sup- 
ply of American dollars. Last summer 
we were in London a few days and wished 
to buy Liberty silk and other commodi- 
ties. We found to our disappointment 
that it was impossible to make the pur- 
chases without going through an aggra- 
vating amount of red tape. The rules 
and regulations surrounding the pur- 
chase of merchandise in London shops 
last June effectively prevented the Brit- 
ish Government from acquiring very 
substantial amounts of American dol- 
lars. No—I don’t mean from our pur- 
chases! But these same rules and 
regulations which prevented us from 
purchasing British goods also discour- 
aged many other Americahs from pur- 
chasing them. Apparently, their Gov- 
ernment planners haven't formulated the 
rules governing sales for American dol- 
lars so sorely needed. 

“As long as the United States continues 
to furnish taxpayers’ money for the 
purchase of material for Europe’s use, 
there will be a market for American 
goods. But this is a short-lived stimu- 
lant. Some better and more lasting cure 
must be found. We in the foreign-trade 
field are prosperous, but we cannot af- 
ford it. Our present business rests on 
too unsound a foundation. The cure 
would seem to lie in the correction of 
the political and economic ills which 
bemuddle all the countries of Western 
Europe, as previously stated. Notwith- 
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standing the barriers that surround each 
one of them, they have much in common. 
They enjoy the same climate and, despite 
the difference between nation and na- 
tion so far as language and laws are 
concerned, the people of the different 
countries have a common heritage of re- 
ligion and culture. They are a large 
family with many petty quarrels which 
have never prevented them from uniting 
in time of war. Perhaps they have only 
to sense their common danger now to 
become a unit economically while they 
are in this intermediate zone between 
peace and war. * * *” 


Land Use and Its Relation To 
Foreign Trade 


“WE ALL KNOW that the basis for for- 
eign trade is production,” said 'Thomas 
D. Cabot, President of the United Fruit 
Company, in addressing a _ luncheon 
meeting of The Americas Session on 
November 8. 

“To be able to buy, nations must have 
something to sell,” continued Mr. Cabot. 
“No nation can make any substantial 
contribution to foreign trade by merely 
tightening its belt. It must increase its 
production. In the case of Middle 
America, those countries bordering on 
the Caribbean Sea, that means primarily 
an increase in exportable agricultural 
products. This is not to say that there 
will be no industrial development. The 
processing of export crops before ship- 
ment is often necessary, and there is 
other manufacturing that is economic 
and should be encouraged, but the de- 
velopment of agriculture is a quicker and 
more promising way to increase the ex- 
portable production of this region, thus 
raising the standard of living both there 
and here. The most pressing problem 
and the basis for future industrial de- 
velopment is the better utilization of 
land and manpower. 

“In tropical America the use of neither 
land nor manpower is up to European 
standards. The principal reason for this 
is that Middle America has not had the 
capital to provide the tools it needs to 
modernize its agricultural methods. In 
the highlands much of the agriculture 
is primitive and wasteful, while in the 
lowlands are enormous areas with no 
development and few inhabitants. 

“In any discussion of Middle America 
the two zones—highland and _  low- 
land—must be treated separately. The 
population of Central America, for in- 
stance, is concentrated almost wholly in 
the highlands. Until recently people 
shunned the lowlands because of dis- 
ease. Only since the discovery of the 
causes of malaria and yellow fever has 
man been able to survive on the coastal 
plains. 

“Authorities on soil conservation have 
called particular attention to the tragic 


waste of topsoil on the steep farms of the 
Central American highlands. In these 
regions the small farmer is accustomed 
to burn a small section of forest and 
plant his corn following the so-called 
milpa system of agriculture. After a 
few crops the soil becomes exhausted, 
and he moves to another location. It 
takes many years for the land to recover, 
and the highlands are running out of 
land. Furthermore, the shortage of fuel 
has caused rapid denuding of the forests 
with added erosion, drying up of ground 
water, and cumulative adverse effects on 
the productivity of the land. 

“To cure these bad practices will take 
a program of education extending over a 
period of many years. Fortunately a be- 
ginning is being made. The Inter- 
American Institute for Agriculture 
through its experimental farms and edu- 
cational program is doing some good 
work along this line. The United Fruit 
Company has aided in this program 
through the establishment of an agri- 
cultural school at Zamorano, Honduras, 
and by various demonstrations in refor- 
estation. The Pan American Union has 
a vigorous Conservation Section, which 
is waging a splendid crusade, and various 
governments including our own are at- 
tacking the problem. In spite of all these 
efforts, the increase in agricultural ex- 
ports from the highland areas in Middle 
America is not very promising. There is 
some more land that can be made avail- 
able for coffee, and existing farms can 
be improved by terracing and by the use 
of selected planting stock. Then there 
are new crops that are being developed, 
such as cinchona for quinine. However, 
the problem of providing from the de- 
pleted soil sufficient food for the sub- 
sistence of the growing population is 
likely to preempt most of the arable 
land. 

“The lowlands of Middle America pre- 
sent an entirely different picture. No 
one can fly over this area without being 
impressed by the seemingly unending ex- 
panse of virgin lands that are awaiting 
development. The reason these areas 
have not been developed is not difficult to 
understand. Aside from the ever-lurk- 
ing danger of tropical diseases, small 
farmers with limited capital cannot cope 
with the jungle. The heavy rainfall and 
the rich soil combined with heat and 
humidity cause a rapidity of growth and 
also of decay that is hard for us North- 
erners to comprehend. The man witha 
hoe just can’t keep up with the natural 
growth of the jungle. This has been 
demonstrated time and again in many 
sections of the tropical world. In the 
East and in Africa, too, they have found 
that the only way to convert the tropical 
lowlands into producing areas is to attack 
the jungle with mechanized equipment 
and modern engineering techniques. 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 
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Use of Counterpart Funds: 
France, Italy, Austria 


Agreement by the representatives of 
the ECA Special Mission to France and 
of the French Government to the release 
of 25,000,000,000 French francs in the 
counterpart funds for the month of Oc- 
tober was announced today concurrently 
by David K. E. Bruce, Chief of the ECA 
French Mission, and Paul G. Hoffman, 
Economic Cooperation Administrator. 
At the “free” rate of exchange, 25,000,- 
000,000 francs is equivalent to approxi- 
mately $80,000,000. 

This release consists of two parts: (1) 
20,000,000,000 francs to be used for proj- 
ects involving reequipment and modern- 
ization in industry and agriculture; (2) 
5,000,000,000 francs to be earmarked for 
the exploration and development of stra- 
tegical and critical raw-material sources 
throughout the French Union and espe- 
cially in the oversea territory, for United 
States use. 

This earmarked release will aid the 
French Government in carrying out the 
long-term program it recently submitted 
to the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. 

The total sum of 25,000,000,000 francs 
was determined in the light of the pro- 
gressive implementation of French meas- 
ures favoring financial stability, it was 
announced. 

The Special ECA Mission to France 
and the French Government have 
reached an agreement on the specific 
utilization of the 20,000,000,000 francs 
released. It has been allocated in the 
following manner: 


Development of French coai Francs 


es i ashtaiet mesial os 9, 570, 000, 000 
Development of French rail- 
roads. ........... e oa 6, 200, 000, 000 


Algerian gas and electrical 

development --__._--------- 2, 180, 000, 000 
Development of North African 

coal mines_-_--- saeicecksiue 
Agricultural reequipment-_- 


A release of 45,000,000,000 French 
francs in the counterpart funds for spe- 
cific projects was announced in Sep- 
tember. 

The Italian Government has been ad- 
vised that allocation of expenditures 
from the lira counterpart funds for the 
following general purposes appears to 
conform with the bilateral agreement 
between the U. S. and Italy: 


50, 000, 000 
. 2,000, 000, 000 
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Industry: 102,000,000,000 lire 

Merchant marine: 15,000,000,000 lire 

Agriculture: 70,000,000,000 lire 

Tourism: 8,000,000,000 lire 

Public works (including 
55,000,000,000 lire 

Total: 250,000,000,000 lire (approximately 
$400,000,000 ) 


housing 


The announcement was 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
here and in Rome on November 8. 

ECA said an important consideration 
in its decision is that Italy has taken 
firm measures to control inflation and is 
planning additional steps. 

While agreeing with the general pro- 
posals, ECA emphasized that no specific 
projects have been approved. Each 
project must be approved individually, 
depending upon the extent to which the 
objectives of the bilateral agreement are 
met. 

ECA also said that, should inflationary 
trends develop, it reserves the right to 
defer or delay expenditures from the lira 
counterpart funds. 

Agreement has been reached between 
the United States and the Austrian Gov- 
ernments on the use of 330,520,000 schil- 
lings ($33,052,000 at the official rate of 
exchange) from the Austrian counter- 
part fund. 

The announcement was made simul- 
taneously in Washington by Paul G 
Hoffman, ECA Administrator, and in 
Vienna by Westmore Willcox, chief of 
the ECA mission to Austria. 

The counterpart funds have been de- 
posited in a special account in the Aus- 
trian National Bank as provided in the 
agreement signed by the two govern- 
ments June 29, 1947, in connection with 
foreign assistance rendered under Public 
Law 84, 80th Congress. The ECA Ad- 
ministrator is responsible for approving 





Speech by Mr. Hoffman To Be 
Published Next Week 


ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoffman 
delivered a noteworthy speech on the 
subject Foreign Trade and the Eco 
nomic Cooperation Administration at 
the National Foreign Trade Convention 
in New York City, November 10. This 
address will be published in the ECA 
section of the December 6 issue of For 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY (space consid 
erations having prevented its inclusion 
in the present issue). 











made by the 
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the use of counterpart funds accumy. 
lated under this Act as well as the use Z 
of ECA counterpart funds. ‘a 
Following an effort to promote finan. - 
cial and economic stability, initiated py 
the Austrian Government under its Cur. 
rency Protective Law of Dec. 10, 1947 Hai 
the release of these funds will permit} Pre 
financing for the rehabilitation of raj. 
roads, postal and telegraphic facilities a 
public buildings, and public works. In mot. 
view of war destruction, this rehabilita- ala 
tion is regarded as necessary prior to the dels 
development of a long-range investment bot! 
plan now under consideration Join 
The sum of 330,520,000  schillings - 
amounts to approximately one-third of ont 
the total of the counterpart funds accu- a 
mulated under prior relief and assistance | S| 
acts. It is estimated that under the ECA wie 
grant program an additional 2,000,000. _ 
000 schillings will accumulate during the whi 
first year of the program be 
- ee : : mer 
The break-down of the expenditures 
, stal 
for which funds have been released and 
: . ers 
which are listed in the Extraordinary 
vie) whi 
Austrian Budget for 1948 follows | 
be : 
Million larg 
schillings } . 
Expenditures for the reconstruc- any 
tion of fixed installation and } A 
rolling stock of the Austrian and 
Federal Railway electrifica- int 
tion and other investments 218. $3 
b) Investment expenditures for post ope 
and telegraph service, including tere 
rehabilitation of trunk lines F 
machinery and equipment, and by 
buildings 51. 40 & 
Rehabilitation public build- I Bra 
ings 43, 66 mal 
(d) Flood control and soil drainage 14. 83 
(e) Federal Salt Mine and Federal 
Printing Office 1.7 Ba 
330. 52 Ma 
| 
The two governments have agreed to | A 
undertake before the end of 1948 a joint | (35 
review of the general Austrian financial tob 
and economic situation in order to pro- gua 
vide a basis for the Subsequent disposi- As\ 
tion of the balance of counterpart funds | EXE 
remaining in the special sccounts. anc 
bal 
Role of Individual Relief Efforts ing 
pos 
Individual relief efforts can play an of |] 
important role in European recovery, tob 
says the Economic Cooperation Adminis- por 
tration, in pointing out that individuals 7 
sending gift packages can take advan- | ang 
tage of reduced shipping rates through the 
ECA subsidies. mil 
(Continued on p. 40) the 
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Hannover Firms Offer New 
Prefab Aluminum Theaters 


Prefabricated aluminum theater and 
motion-picture auditoriums are offered 
for export jointly by International Han- 
dels Company and Leichtmetallwerke 
both of Hannover, Germany, says the 
Joint Export-Import Agency. Leicht- 
metallwerke provides the exterior of the 
buildings, and International Handels 
Company the interior fittings. 

Speed of construction and adaptability 
as regards size are said to be two out- 
standing features of these structures, 
which are made up in sections and can 
be assembled according to the require- 
ments of the individual buyer For in- 
stance, a theater accommodating 200 
persons can be erected in 72 to 82 hours, 
while one having a capacity of 1,000 can 
be set up in 10 days to 2 weeks. En- 
largement of the hall can be effected at 
any time merely by adding more sections. 

A theater accommodating 500 persons, 
and erected for the Hannover trade fair 
in the spring of 1948, is now in successful 
operation, and may be inspected by in- 
terested parties 

Further information may be obtained 
by communicating with the Hannover 
Branch Office of JEIA, Hannover, Ger- 
many. 


Bank of Paraguay Seeks 
Market for Leaf Tobacco 


A dollar market for 3,500 metric tons 
(35,000 bales, in burlap) of Paraguay leaf 
tobacco is sought by the Bank of Para- 
guay, states the American Embassy in 
Asuncion. The bank already holds for 
export 22,000 bales from the 1948 crop, 
and expects to have an additional 13,000 
bales available during the period extend- 
ing from the present to March 1949. If 
possible, the Bank wishes also to dispose 
of 12,000 bales carried over from the 1947 
tobacco harvest, which stocks are re- 
portedly in private hands. 

The tobacco offered is of varying grades 
and leaf sizes. However, none of it is of 
the black, strong variety, nor is any as 
mild as American cigarette tobacco. Of 
the 1948 crop, 55 percent is said to be of 
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a type suitable for reasonably good cigars 
or for cigarette and pipe tobacco; while 
45 percent is suitable for cheaper cigars 
and cigarettes. 

Interested buyers are invited to com- 
municate with the Bank of Paraguay, 
Asuncion, Paraguay 


ae 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


Egypt Plans New Power 
Project Early in 1949 


The Egyptian Government has an- 
nounced its intention of inviting tenders 
early in 1949 for the building of civil 
engineering works in connection with 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 
including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
rhe usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and 
all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country 
Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and controls 
currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United States firms 
hould by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
Detailed information on trading conditions in the 
occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of Internatonal Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 
upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce, or through its field offices, for $1 each. 
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construction of a hydroelectric power 
Station at the Aswan Dam. Complete 
documents will reportedly be issued about 
January 1, 1949, and tenders received on 
April 1, 1949. 

Meanwhile, a preliminary document, 
giving a general description of the works 
and approximate quantities involved, is 
available gratis from the Egyptian Em- 
bassy, 2310 Decatur Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. This document is designed 
to afford interested parties an early op- 
portunity of visiting the site and survey- 
ing requirements. 


JEIA Requests Catalogs 
on Textile Machinery 


American producers of textile machin- 
ery, particularly automatic high-speed 
looms, are invited to send catalogs and 
other decriptive literature to the JEIA 
(Joint Export-Import Agency) Office for 
Land Niedersachsen, Stirling House, 
Hannover, Germany. 

This office anticipates a growing need 
for up-to-date textile machinery in con- 
nection with reconstruction of the 
German textile industry, and desires 
to obtain any available information 
that will be helpful to the industry in 
Niedersachsen. 


SCO to Sell German- 
Owned Machinery 


Proposal to sell certain German-owned 
assets in Switzerland has just been an- 
nounced by the Swiss Compensation 
Office. The property involved consists of 
six machines for making stems of elec- 
tric light bulbs, and eight automatic 
flange-making machines for manufac- 
turing electric light bulbs. 

These machines bear the trade-mark 
OSRAM Berlin, and belong to Société 
OSRAM G. m. b. H., Berlin. 

Additional details may be obtained, 
prior to December 20, 1948, from the 
Swiss Compensation Office, Service for 
the Liquidation of German Assets, Tal- 
strasse 62, Zurich, Switzerland. 


More About Netherlands 
Trade Group Official 


Supplementing an announcement re- 
cently published concerning the visit of 
H. Zwarensteyn, secretary of the Neth- 
erlands Office of the Netherlands Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the United States, 
Inc (FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, No- 
vember 8), the Department of Commerce 
has received the following information: 

Mr. Zwarensteyn now plans to remain 
until the middle of February 1949, and 
his itinerary includes brief visits to the 
following cities: Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Columbus, Cincinnati, Indianapo- 
lis, St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, 
Houston, San Antonio, Dallas, Fort 
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Worth, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Den- 
ver, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Albany, Schenectady, Boston, and 
New York. 

As previously reported, Mr. Zwaren- 
steyn’s aim is to promote Netherlands 
export trade. He will carry a few sam- 
ples of Netherlands merchandise, includ- 
ing woolen textiles and pottery. He has 
also indicated his willingness to address 
groups and organizations interested in 
the development of trade between the 
Netherlands and the United States. 


German Property in 
Switzerland To Be Sold 


The Swiss Compensation Office has an- 
nounced its intention to sell a German- 
owned dwelling house consisting of two 
apartments, space for offices and stores, 
and a courtyard and garden. The ground 
on which the building stands covers 
about 3,900 square yards, and estimated 
cost is 45,000 Swiss francs 

Also for sale, either with the house or 
separately, is an important inventory of 
pharmaceutical products and medicines, 
as Well as store and office furniture. Ac- 
cording to disposition of the Cantonal 
Health Service, however, the pharma- 
ceutical products and medicines may be 
sold only to a pharmacist or to a whole- 
saler having authority to buy and sell 
medicines. 

This property belongs to Alfred Wein- 
mann, Bad Liebenzell, Germany, and is 
located at Zweibrucken-Gais, Appenzell. 

Further information may be obtained, 


prior to December 15, 1948, from the 
Swiss Compensation Office, Service for 
the Liquidation of German Assets, Tal- 
strasse 62, Zurich, Switerland. 
Wanted: Literature On 
U. S. Industrial Pumps 

United States manufacturers inter- 


ested in the possibility of future sales 
of equipment are invited to make avail- 
able to the State Electricity Commission 
of Victoria, Australia, publications on 
the development and application of cen- 
trifugal and propeller pumps for water 
and oils. The Commission, which is 
owned and operated by the Government, 
generates and distributes virtually all of 
the electricity used in the State of Vic- 
toria. 

Owing to the present shortage of dollar 
exchange in Australia, there are no pros- 
pects for immediate purchase of such 
equipment. However, the Deputy Super- 
intendent of the Commission’s open-cut 
brown coal mine at Yallourn, through 
whom the inquiry is made, wishes to learn 
of the latest developments. 

Firms in a position to supply the de- 
sired material are asked to address it to 
Brig. John Field, Deputy Superintendent, 


Yallourn, Victoria, Australia, Sending | 
copies of correspondence to the American | 
Consulate, Melbourne, Australia. | 
Capital Sought To Exploit 
Madagasear Graphite Mines 
An opportunity to invest in graphite 
mines located in Madagascar is offere 





to American firms and individuals py 
Francois Lasnier, of Tananarive. y, 
Lasnier reports that he has mining ¢op. 
cessions covering about 30,000 acres jp 


the forests about 70 miles northeast of | 


Tananarive. While no thorough exanj. 
nation of the concessions has been made 
he advises that, up to 1943, he had, with 
rudimentary equipment, obtained from 
one mine about 
graphite having a carbon content of 85 


to 92 percent. He believes that, with 
adequate capital and equipment, the 
mines could be developed on a large 
scale. 


As Mr. Lasnier is presently occupied 
with a construction contracting business 
he is unable to devote much attention te 
the mines, and would welcome an gr. 
rangement whereby an American con- 
cern would invest effort, as well as capi- 
tal, in the enterprise. 

One set of additional information, in- 
cluding two maps and a more detailed 
description of the concessions, has been 
furnished to the Department of Com- 
merce. This material may be obtained 
on a loan basis upon application to the 
Commerce Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C 
Samples and other data available 
from Mr. Lasnier, Antanimena, Tanan- 
arive, Madagascar. 


are 


New Zealand Invites 
Bids On Switchgear 


The New Zealand State Hydroelectric 
Department at Wellington invites bids 
covering supply and delivery of 22 ky 
switchgear for Penrose Substation (con- 
tract No. 98, section 48 Auckland Dis- 
trict). This equipment is needed in con- 
nection with the Department's substation 
project 

Bids must be 
14, 1948 

One copy of tender, including condi- 
tions of contract, drawings, and specifi- 
cations, is available on a loan basis, from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from the Department of Com- 


submitted by December 


merce Regional Office, Empire State 
Bidg., 60th floor, 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y Copies of specifications 


may also be obtained from the office of 
the New Zealand Trade Commissioner, 
1800 K St. NW., Washington, D. C 


Foreign Visitors 
Humberto Loretani, repre- 
Central Inmobiliaria 5S. A 


1. Argentina 
senting Cla 
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Technica & Financiera (operator in real es- 
tate and mortgages, commission merchant), 
399 San Martin, Buenos Aires, and Instituto 
Bioldgico Duga, 3766 Las Heras, Buenos Aires, 
is interested in drilling equipment. Sched- 
uled to arrive October 21, via Miami, for a 
visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 1715 
West Lake Street, Chicago 12, Ill. Itinerary: 
Chicago, Tulsa, Los Angeles, and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report on Instituto 
Biolégico Duga being prepared. 

9. Brazil—Dr. Rui Calazans de Araujo, rep- 
resenting Industria de Chocolate Lacta S. A. 
(importer, wholesaler, manufacturer, sales 
indent agent), 276/340 Rua José Antonio 
Coelho, Sao Paulo, is interested in visiting 
chocolate factories. Scheduled to arrive 
November 15, via New York City, for a visit 
of 4 months. U. 8 address: c/o Ipiranga 
Lithograph Co., 11 Broadway, New York 4, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, New Orleans, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 

3 Brazil—Ralf Ludwig, representing Com- 
ercial Gratex—-H Schulze-Blanck (im- 
porter, wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 427 
Rua Aurora (Caixa Postal 5318), Sao Paulo, 
is interested in buying and obtaining agency 
rights for lithography, typography, roto- 
gravure, and photoengraving machinery, and 
better-quality printing paper. Scheduled to 
arrive December 5, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 months U. S. address: c/o Sin- 
clair & Valentine Co., 611 West One Hundred 
Twenty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary New York and Milwaukee 

4. Chile—Erwin Herling Hirsch, represent- 
ing “INMAR”, Industrias Mecanicas” y 
Metalurgicas Reunidas, S. A. (importer, 
wholesaler manufacturer, sales /indent 
agent), Independencia 1499, Casilla 3821, 
Santiago, is interested in obtaining manu- 
chemical products 
especially dyes, as well as in making pur- 
chases of such products. Scheduled to ar- 
rive November 1, via Miami, for a visit of 4 
to 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Karr, Ellis 
& Co. Inc., 44 Whitehall St., New York 4 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and 
Minneapolis 

5. Egypt—Chahine Echarakian and Kamal 
Wassef, representing Société Misr pour la 


‘ 


facturers’ agencies for 


Filature et le Tissage Fin en Coton Egyptien 
(manufacturer ) 151 Rue Emad el Dine 
Cairo, are interested in visiting spinning and 
LEC ng Scheduled to arrive Novem- 


ber 10, via New York City, for an indefinite 
period. U. S. addres c/o Mr. Lindell, 
Arlind Corp., 509 Madison Avenue, New York 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Portland (Me.), 
and Hopedale (Mas: 


6. England—J Frase1 representing J 
Fraser & Sot Ltd. (printing establish- 
ment Trading Estate, Slough 3ucks., 
interested in purchasing printing machine? 
Scheduled to arrive early if November, via 
New York City, f a visit of about 7 weeks 
U. S. addre: Pennsylvania Hotel, Seventh 


Avenue and Thirty-third Street, New York 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia 
Chicago, Baltimore, Li Angeles, and Hart- 
ford 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

7. India I H Sanghvi representing 
Ashok Industrie 346 Kalbadevi Road, Bom- 
bay 2, is interested in conduit pipe manu- 
facturing mach 


rery and accessories, agricul- 


tural implements, and expanded metal-man- 
ufacturing machinery; also, seeks technical 
information on installation of machinery 
Scheduled to arrive December 10, via New 
York City, for a visit of 21, months. U.S 
address: c/o Department of Commerce Re- 
gional Office, Empire State Building, 60th 
floor, 350 Fifth Avenue, New ZSOLk 8, te = 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 
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8. Iran—Hassan Kachanian, representing 
his own firm of the same name (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler), Khiaban Saadi, Teh- 
ran; and Sherkat Sehami Automobile (im- 
porter, exporter, retailer, wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant, sales/indent agent), Khiaban 
Saadi, Tehran, is interested in negotiating for 
the purchase of spinning and weaving ma- 
chinery, and in studying trade conditions in 
the United States generally. Scheduled to 
arrive during December, via New York City, 
for a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Iranian Consulate General, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Toledo, and Akron. 

9. Jreland—Arthur J. Dinan, c/o Eustace & 
Co. Ltd., Leitrim Street, Cork, representing 
Timber Importers Ltd., 32 Nassau Street, 
Dublin, is interested in negotiating purchase 
of timber for import to Ireland. Scheduled 
to arrive November 15, via New York City, for 
a visit of 4 weeks. U.S. address: Ritz-Carl- 
ton Hotel, Madison Avenue and Forty-Sixth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Portland (Oreg.). 

10. Netherlands—J. Achterberg, Hooftstraat 
G 101, Vaassen, and W. K. de Bruin, Elzen- 
laan 2, Apeldoorn, representing N. V. “Indus- 
trie,’ Vaassen, are interested in purchasing 
machines and metals, in arranging for patent 
rights (not specified), and in studying new 
methods in foundries. Scheduled to arrive 
November 14, for a visit of 22 days. U. S. 
address: c/o George Oliphant, 17 State Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: (Mr. de Bruin, 
who is interested in foundries) New York, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, 
Richmond, Baltimore, and Worcester ( Mass.) ; 
(Mr. Achterberg) New York, Cleveland, To- 
ledo, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
and Baltimore, 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

11. Netherlands—A. W. F. Disselhoff, 7 
Parnassusweg, Amsterdam, representing 
Technische Handelmaatschappij AMSTA 
N. V. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, sales 
indent agent), 31 Raadhuisstraat, Amster- 
dam, is interested in purchasing woodwork- 
ing machinery, and, possibly, in representing 
an American manufacturer. Scheduled to 
arrive December 2, via Miami, for a week's 
visit U.S. address: c/o Sendon & Chadwick, 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York 

12. Turkey—Ismail Hakki Agar, represent- 
ing RAR Turk Limited Sosyetesi (importer), 
19-21 Sermet Han, Halil Pasa Sokak, Galata, 
Istanbul, is interested in purchasing machin- 
ery and equipment needed for port construc- 
tion, construction materials in general, and 
machinery and equipment for ship construc- 
tion, Scheduled to arrive early in December 
for an indefinite period. U.S. address: c/o 
Commercial Counselor, Turkish Embassy 
3512 Porter Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
Itinerary: New York and Washington 

13. Union of South Africa—Nathan Ber- 
man, representing Audasols (importer, manu- 
facturer), 164-166 Main Road, Sea Point, 
Capetown, is interested in purchasing tez- 
tiles, and in visiting factories and meeting 
manufacturers of textiles; also, desires tech- 
nical information on the manufacture and 
processing of textile goods, particularly hand- 
kerchief Scheduled to arrive early in De- 
cember, via New York City, for a visit of 3 to 
6 months. U.S. address: c/o Standard Bank 
of South Africa Ltd., 67 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, 
and Washington. 


Import Opportunities 


14. Belgium—Etablissements Aug. Nyssens 
& Co. S. A. (manufacturer, exporter), 321 Rue 
des Palais, Brussels, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for de luxe hand-carved mirrors 


commercial and industrial mirrors (bevelled 
and plain), in sizes not smaller than 10 x 12 
inches. One illustrated catalog is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

15. Brazil—Brando & Companhia (whole- 
saler), Caixa Postal 21, Florianopolis, desires 
to export 6,000 bags (60 kilograms) of first- 
quality white tapioca. Price is available upon 
request from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. Czechoslovakia—J osef Mares, Pipes 
Manufacture (manufacturer, exporter), Za- 
bori, p. Prosec u Skutce, wishes to export 
long and short wooden briar smoking pipes. 
Firm will furnish samples upon request. 

17. Denmark—Niels Hansens So¢nner 
(wholesaler), Dosseringen 8, Kerteminde, 
wishes to export first-quality cold smoked cod 
fillets and frozen tuna fish. Shipments in 
cases of 20 kilograms (42 pounds). Cod can 
be delivered in January, February, March, 
April and May; tuna delivered in July, August 
and September. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. Denmark—A/S Laurits Ronn Fiskeeks- 
port (exporter), Ny Havn, Esbjerg, wishes to 
export all kinds of quick-frozen fillets. 

19. England—J. W. Biggs (export agent), 
193-197 Regent Street, London, W. 1,, desires 
to export medium- and high-grade imitation 
jewelry and artificial stones. 

20. England—Sigmund Pumps _ Limited 
(manufacturers), Kingsway, Team Valley 
Trading Estate, Gateshead on Tyne, Co. Dur- 
ham, wishes to export low-, medium- and 
high-pressure centrifugal pumps; overhead 
rainer irrigation equipment (portable); and 
special process pumps. One illustrated 
catalog is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. England—Woodhall Limited (manufac- 
turers’ agents and exporters), 14 Great Swan 
Alley, London, E. C. 2., has available for ex- 
port English confectionery and candy. 

22. France—Robert Ema (manufacturer's 
agent), 96 Rue St. Georges, Lyon, Rhone, 
wishes to export good-quality chess games 
made of boxwood, polished and varnished. 
Firm states it can export 5,000 games each 
week. Samples are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

23. France—Etablissements Deniset (dis- 
tillers of liqueurs), Pontarlier (Doubs), 
wishes to export the following liqueurs: (a) 
Grande Liqueur de Sapins, 40° alcohol, in 
pinewood or glass bottles of .70 liters; (b) 
Liqueur d’Angélique, 36° alcohol, in glass 
bottles containing one liter; (c) Anisette, 30 
alcohol, in glass bottles of 1 liter. Offer is for 
direct sale. However, producer would 
welcome negotiations for the granting of ter- 
ritorial or exclusive sales agency. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

24. France—Nicolas Nette (handicraft 
manufacturer), La Tranchee, Pontorson, 
Manche, desires to export all kinds of first- 
grade wicker baskets for flowers, fruits, and 
ornamental purposes. Firm states it is ina 
position to export 90 to 100 baskets every 3 
months. Photographs of baskets offered by 

firm are available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

25. Germany—Josef Wilh. Klier, Wurzburg- 
erstr. 1., Neustadt/Aisch, near Nurnberg, Ba- 
varia (U. S. Zone), wishes to export musical 
instruments, toys, laces and embroideries, 
and drafting sets. Also wishes to act as buy- 
ing agent. 





Klokotschnik & Co. 
(manufacturer), (13B) Zwiesel, Niederbay- 
ern, wishes to export all kinds of Czecho- 
slovakian glassware such as drinking sets, 
fruit-bowl sets, crystal glass vases, berry 
dishes, ash trays, sandwich and cake plates, 
steins and liquor sets. 

27. Germany—Friedrich Schroeter (buyers, 
shippers, brokers, commissioners), Herrn- 
gasse 11, (13a) Rothenburg ob der Tauber, 
Bavaria, wishes to act as resident buyer, 
shipping and general agent for United States 
importers. 

28. Germany—Dr. C. A. Sticher, 64 Adel- 
heidisstr., Vilich near Boon/Rhine, (British 
Zone), offers to sell two paintings. One isa 
religious subject, an oil painting of the year 
1526 and is an altar picture on wood. The 
other is one of the largest existing miniature 
paintings on ivory of the Battle of Prague 
in the Thirty Years’ War. One photograph 
of each painting is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

29. Germany—Vertriebsgemeinschaft fuer 
Harzer Zinkoxyde Werner & Heubach K-G. 
(manufacturer and export merchant), 67, 
Scheenenbergerstrasse, Osterode, Harz, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for ocher zinc oz- 
ides and ocher paints in all grades of high 
and low lead contents. Firm exported to the 
United States before 1939, and wishes to be 
informed of present standard U. S. grades, 
packing units, and other infor- 
mation. 

30. Ireland—wUlster Pearls, Limited (manu- 
facturer), Suffolk House, Dunmurry, County 
Antrim, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
first-class artificial pearls and jewelry made 
of pearls. Firm states it can export 20,000 
dozen pearls annually. 

31. Japan—The Far East Trading Co. (ex- 
porters), P. O. Box 303, Tokyo Central, offers 
to export Japanese raw silk and silk fabrics 
and rayon piece goods. Also, the following 
chemicals: camphor (tablets, slabs, and pow- 
der), camphor oil, borneol, menthol, copper 


26. Germany—Karl 


necessary 


sulphate, zine oxide, zinc chloride, iodine 
(crude or refined), acid clay, zeolite, calcium 
carbonate. 


32. Japan—lida & Co., Ltd 
porter, wholesaler), 


(exporter, im- 
10, Fumadaiku-machi, 


Dojima, Kita-ku, Osaka, wishes to export 
vacuum bottles, glass alabaster beads, imi- 
tation pearl necklaces and rosaries, Christ- 


mas-tree lights, shell buttons, shaving mir- 
rors, enamelware, umbrellas and parts. 

33. Japan—Koa Seisakusho & Co., Inc 
(manufacturer, exporter), +2007, Narushima, 
Tatara-mura, Ora-gun, Gumma-ken, wishes 
to export cattle nose rings, wood screws, all 
kinds of nuts and bolts, valves, sliding-bars 
metal fittings and furniture ornaments. 

34. Netherlands—N. V. Brouwerij d'Oranje- 
boom (manufacturer), 2 Oranjeboomstraat, 
Rotterdam, offers to export “Old Dutch” 
lager beer (Pilsener type and dark or Mun- 
chener type), tropic-resistant export quality, 
gravity about 1,030 degrees (equivalent to 
12 percent Plato/Balling), standard Dutch 
export gravity about 5 percent alcohol by 
volume; and “Old Dutch Extra” stout, tropic- 
resistant export quality, gravity about 1,070 
degrees (equivalent of 17 to 18 percent Plato 
Balling), standard Dutch export gravity 
about 614 percent alcohol by volume. 

35. Netherlands—Firma L. J. Bitter (man- 
ufacturer), 124-126 Laurierstraat, Amster- 
dam, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
Old Dutch cOpper chandeliers, candlesticks 
and candelabra. Photographs are available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C 

36. Netherlands—Firma Vincent Hoffmans 
& Zonen Chemische Fabriexen (manufac- 
turer), 350c Grotestraat, Waalwijk, offers to 
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export “Thermicon” shoe bottom paint. 
Firm states that because of special compo- 
sition of this new product, the shoe factories’ 
trade names can easily be placed on the bot- 
tom of shoes by means of a heated metal 
stamp, which is not possible with other bot- 
tom paints. Paint can be supplied in 25 
different shades, all with natural leather 
color. A sample of a shoe sole treated with 
“Thermicon” is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

37. Scotland—Henry Noble & Son, Ltd. (im- 
porter, wholesaler and exporter of foodstuffs) , 
87 and 89 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1., has 
available for export large quantities of Por- 
tuguese anchovies. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

38. Sweden—Aktiebolaget Atraco (whole- 
saler), Postfack 16149, Stockholm 16, wishes 
to export $8,300 worth of hand-painted ce- 
ramic novelties. Samples which bear re- 
semblance to the figures of the Zodiac are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

39. Sweden Aktiebolaget 
Skeppssnickeri (manufacturers and export- 
Thulehuset, Goteborg, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for prime-quality ship fur- 
Furniture will be manufactured in 
accordance with buyer’s orders 

40. Sweden—Hantverkskompaniet (manu- 
facturer and wholesaler) , Postgatan 4, Nassjo, 


Goteborgs 


ers), 


niture. 


offers to export high-quality furniture such 
as chests of drawers, bureaus, and easy 


chairs. Firm states it is in a position to 
export 200 chests and bureaus and 1,000 easy 
chairs each month. Illustrations, 
fabric, and price list available on a 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25 
D. C 


samples of 


loan 


Export Opportunities 





41. England—East Africa Trader Corp 
(London) Ltd. (importer, exporter) 146 
Bishopsgate, London E. C. 2., seeks purchass 
quotations for machinery for producing 
table-tenr balls, also rubber tennis ball 
for shipment to India 

42. England—E. C. Sunningdale & ( Ltd 
importers, exporters), Pr I House, 98 
106 Cannon Street, London, E. C. 4 eek 
quotatk ns tor concentrated inge 11Ce 1 
large quantities 

43. Germany—H. A. Lerchen & Co., Stein- 
wehr, Post Sehestedt Kreis Rendsburg 
(British Zone wishes to contact manu- 
facturers of hardware oft g d and pat- 


ted article 


‘4. Germany—Gustav R 


en 


manufacturer gree! uses Langenl - 
en 1. Hannover, wWwishe t ovtall weather- 
é ant lumber for manufacturi1 green- 
houses to be reexported to the United States 





45. Japan—Arakawa Seizaiki 
c/o Yoshimtsu Sumi, +70 Tenmancho 
Takayamashi, Gifuken, i 
tacting manufacturers of 1 

46. Netherland J. P. Hermes, N. V., i. o. 
(importing distributor, commis 
chant), A. 182 Oosteinde 
seeks quotations for large quantities of wool 
raw as well as scoured 

47. Netherland Technische 
Import Maatschappij T. H. I. M 
distributor), 76 Hofwijckplein 
seeks purchase quotations for 
parts such as steel 
and cotter pins 


Seisa-Kusho, 
Chome 


interested i 


icandesce?r 


sion mer- 
Schermerhorn, 


Handel- en 
(importing 
The Hague 
automobile 


grease nipples, wheel nuts 


48. Portuguese East Africa—The National 
Travel & Insurance Bureau (importers, ex- 
porters, and commission agents), P. O. Box 


731, Lourenco Marques, Mozambique, Seeks f 
purchase quotations or agency for al] types 
of prefabricated houses. 


Agency Opportunities 


49. Australia—A. E. Duldig (commission 
merchant), 473 Bourke Street, Melbourne 
seeks representation for twin-engine trainer 
airplanes. Specifications of types of Planes 
desired by firm is available upon request from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

50. Brazil—Luiz F. Braga & Filhos (import. 
ing distributor and manufacturer's agent). 
Rua Evaristo da Veiga 128, 4°. andar, Rio de 
Janeiro, seeks representation for airplane 
engines up to 180 horsepower, stationary com. 
bustion engines from 1 to 2 horsepower, ang 
airplane accessories of an electrical nature 
Firm desires exclusive agency for all Brazil 
in stationary combustion-engine 
complement similar existing agency for 
larger motors Estimates distributing ¢a. 
pacity as between 50 and 100 motors of this 
size per month 


line to 


51. Germany—Friedrich Schroeter (buyers, 
shippers, brokers, commissioners), Herrn- 
(13a) Rothenburg ob der Tauber, 
Bavaria, wishes to act as sole agent and rep- 
resentative for the distribution of Uniteg 
States products on the German market, 

52. Netherland C. E. de Vries 
merchant and broker), 51 
lianaweg seeks 


pears 


gasse 11, 


(commis- 
Prinses Ju 
Netherlands 
and 


Sion 
Leidschendam 


agency for fresh apple citrus 


ruit; dried fruits such as apple peaches 
ind prune canned peaches, pears, and fruit 
alad and canned almon and_ pilchards 


Firm seeks quotations for above items (in 
boxes) for all grades and qualities suitable 
for European markets, and is especially in- 
terested n transit nd triangu business 
wit ther European countrie 


Additional Foreign Visitor 





retailer, wholesaler, manutacturer 
N. E. +504, Managua, is interested in equip- 
nent for manufacturing / podermic injvec- 
( ( O r ope Sched- 
iled rrive he itter part of November 
for mont! U.S. addre c/o Hotel 
Pennsy Seventh Avenue d Thirty- 
third Stree New Y i N. Y¥ 
Trade Lists Available 
The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently published the _ following 


trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained only by American firms 








} 
from this Branch and from Department | 
of Commerce Field Office The price is \ 
$1 a list for each country 

Beverage Ma} ture! France 

bever e Manufacturer J ( | 

I dca Stat I Vave Gua- 
emaia 

Broadcasting Station Venezuela 

3utton Manufacture! Ital 

Candle Manufacture! China 

Commercial Fishir Companies and Fish 
Exporter Union of South Afric 

Coopera e, Crate, and Shook Importers 
Dealers, and Exporters—-Hong Kon 

Department Store Luxembout! 

Freight Forwarde! and Customhouse 


Broker Italy 
Furniture Manufacturers 
Furniture Manufacturers 


Hong Kong 
Morocco 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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Prepared in Areas Division, 


Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


Austria 


Tariffs and Trade 


Controls 


PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF FOREIGN 
TRADE 


Widespread criticism by Austrian business 
prompted the drafting of a new Foreign 
Trade Law by the Trade Ministry, 
to an airgram of October 6, 1948, from the 
American Legation in Vienna 

The proposed Foreign Trade Law com- 


according 


pletely overhauls and supplants laws and 
regulations concerning the conduct of Aus- 
tria’s foreign trade The former Foreign 
Trade Office is to be abolished and replaced 
by the newly created Austrian Foreign Trade 
Commission controlled by the Trade Min- 
istry and charged with the supervision of all 
questions to the country’s trade with 
foreign countries Members of this Commis- 
sion are the Federal Minister for Trade and 
Reconstruction hairman, and the Min- 
isters of Finance, Agriculture and Forestry, 
Food, Planning and Property Control, and 
Foreign Affairs The Commission is charged 
with the study of private foreign-trade ar- 
rangements, compensation transactions, the 
approval of imports and exports, and the 
supervision of the development and opera- 
tion of economic and commercial treaties 
A Foreign Trade Advisory Council 
ing the Ministry of Trade and the Commis- 


relating 


assist- 


sion, advises and helps on general foreign- 
trade problems The Council consists of 
members of various ministries, Austrian Na- 
tional Bank, and other organizations, and 
representative from each of the Federal 
Provinces; and it is authorized to call in ex- 
perts for advice on specific questions 

The law furnishes two appendixes listing 
commodities “A’’ for export and “B” for im- 
port All foreign-trade transactions in these 


commodities must be reported to the Foreign 
Trade Commission, whose approval must be 
optained in each case. Reports of the com- 
pensation transactions must be filed in all 
cases at least 3 days before their conclusion 
authorized to set condi- 
tions to its approval in the interests of the 
general economy. It can, above all, require 
proof that the deliveries contemplated fall 
within the quotas provided in Austria's bi- 
lateral trade agreements. In order to facil- 
itate foreign-trade procedures, the Foreign 
Trade Commission will be considered to have 
approved a given transaction unless it has 
Specifically expressed its disapproval within 
a week after filing the notice. However, in 
the case of transactions included within the 
framework of bilateral trade agreements, a 3- 
day limit has been established The law pro- 
vides also that the Trade Ministry may, in 
agreement with the appropriate Ministries, 
exempt from the provisions of the new law 
individual commodities or groups of com- 
modities included in lists “A” and “B.” 


The Commission is 


November 29. 1948 





Bolivia 
AIRGRAM FROM lI 


.5. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 


(Dated November 1, 1948) 


Strike agitation by the National Rail- 
road workers who were demanding com- 
prehensive social legislation threatened 
to spread to practically all organized 
Bolivian workers. Because of this seri- 
ous labor situation and disturbed political 
conditions, on October 23 the Govern- 
ment placed the country under a state of 
siege. A few days later two decrees au- 
thorized the calling out of Army Reserves 
and the mobilization of the nation’s 
transportation systems. On October 30, 
an agreement was reached between the 
Government and the railroad federation 
ending temporarily the threat of strike. 
The Government pledged itself to work 
for the passage of the desired social leg- 
islation; to revoke the decrees authoriz- 
ing the calling out of Reserves and mo- 
bilizing transportation; and to remove 
within 24 hours the troops which had 
been posted as an emergency Measure on 
all important railroad properties. 

The general feeling among Bolivian 
employers was that private enterprise 
could not support the financial burden of 
the full legislative demands of labor. 

The formation of an independent syn- 
dicate with a membership of 5,000, almost 
80 percent of the workers in the vicinity, 
was reported from Catavi. In July, the 
workers in this area had been allowed to 
choose provisional labor unions to repre- 
sent them for 90 days after which they 
were to choose a union to represent them 
permanently. 

There was a great influx of visitors for 
the celebration of the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the city 
of La Paz. Two features of the celebra- 
tion were of particular’ significance. 
The Agricultural Exposition, the largest 
of its kind in Bolivian history, was held 
under the auspices of the Banco Agricola 
October 17 to October 24, inclusive. One 
hundred and seven exhibitors partici- 
pated, showing livestock and agricultural 
produce valued by the local press at 
10,000,000 bolivianos. Most of the ex- 
hibits were Bolivian, but Peru and Argen- 


tina also participated. The Industrial 
Exposition which opened on October 30 
inciuded 180 exhibits, many from foreign 
countries. Among the latter, those from 
Chile and Argentina were especially elab- 
orate. 

An agreement in consummation of a 
call for public bids to have been sub~ 
mitted October 25, by foreign firms for 
the exchange of 1,500 tons of Bolivian 
rubber for tires and tubes, had not been 
announced at the time of this report. 

The proposed budget for 1949 sub- 
mitted to Congress during October cal- 
culated expenditures at 2,046,017,632 bo- 
livianos, exceeding the 1948 combined 
ordinary and supplementary budgets by 
60,830,231 bolivianos. The estimated in- 
come was 1,794,684,120 bolivianos, leav- 
ing a deficit of 251,333,512 bolivianos. 
Congress expects the Executive Branch 
of the Government to submit recommen- 
dations for creating new revenues to 
meet this deficit. 

The foreign-exchange situation im- 
proved slightly during October, in that 
issuance of foreign exchange to cover 
import licenses at the exchange rate of 
42.42 bolivianos per dollar was slightly 
less than 3 months in arrears. This im- 
provement resulted from the restricted 
issuance by the Banco Central of new 
licenses thus releasing foreign exchange 
for past commitments. 


Bulgaria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF GOops WITH 
FINLAND CONCLUDED 


An agreement covering the exchange of 
goods between Bulgaria and Finland during 
the 15 months ending December 31, 1949, was 
signed in Sofia on October 6, 1948, according 
to an airgram of October 12 from the Amer- 
ican Legation in Helsinki. 

It is estimated that trade, during the peri- 
od of the agreement, will have a value of 
$1,500,000 on each side. Bulgaria is sched- 
uled to export to Finland tobacco, furs, pre- 
served fruit, and other agricultural products. 
Finland plans to export machinery, chemicals, 
paper, and other goods. 





Madagascar’s imports of medicinals 
from January through May 1948 amount- 
ed to 69.8 metric tons. 





Canada 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 
(Dated November 8, 1948) 


Canadian industrial activity in Octo- 
ber was maintained at levels substantially 
equal to those of last year, supporting the 
impression that the expanding produc- 
tion trend has been checked and is now 
tending to stabilize. The latest official 
index for industrial production, for Au- 
gust, was 174.6 (1935-39= 100), a decrease 
of 0.5 point under July, but 6.5 points 
above August a year ago. In September, 
a definite recovery was registered, pre- 
liminary but incomplete returns indicat- 
ing that the index was about 181.5. 
Marked advances were made in the au- 
tomotive industry and in the food and 
beverage groups, and heavy iron and 
steel, light iron and steel, clothing, and 
nonferrous metals also showed increased 
output. 

The supply position was eased appre- 
ciably in many consumer lines, and, with 
inventories increasing, some manufac- 
turers have made cutbacks in production. 
The steel position, however, continues 
tight and will be further affected by the 
reduction and control of imports of heavy 
and structural steel from the United 
States. This, in turn, will be reflected in 
some further tightening in heavy indus- 
tries. There is a more cautious consumer 
approach, and the substantial increase 
in credit sales suggests that consumers 
are increasingly unable to pay cash, al- 
though savings deposits are at record 
figures. 

Production in certain industries in the 
highly concentrated industrial areas of 
southeastern Ontario and western Que- 
bec is likely to be increasingly affected 
by power cutbacks made necessary by 
the decline in hydroelectric output re- 
sulting from dry weather. Reductions 
up to 25 percent have been made in On- 
tario in the secondary load, which sup- 
plies metallurgical, fertilizer, and abra- 
sive industries, and up to 15 percent for 
primary consumers, which include news- 
print mills and a variety of other indus- 
tries. Further cutbacks may be neces- 
sary unless storage dams and lakes are 
replenished by substantial rainfall be- 
fore the winter freeze. Western Quebec 
is in a somewhat better position than 
Ontario but will also be affected to a con- 
siderable degree. Illustrative of the 
shortage, a 45-minute nightly cut-off at 
7 p. m. for domestic consumers is now 
effective in Toronto and a l-hour day- 
time shut-down has applied in 
Ottawa. 

Construction awards in October, 
amounting to $70,821,500 were $4,200,000 
below October a year ago and $8,900,000 
below September. Cumulative awards 


been 
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for the first 10 months of 1948 totaled 
$815,000,000, a gain of $191,800,000 over 
the corresponding period of last year. 

Residential construction increased 
over September and October a year ago, 
but business awards were down and en- 
gineering contracts dropped sharply. 
The continuing downward movement in 
the industrial division reflects the cur- 
tailment which has taken place in capi- 
tal expenditures for plant expansion, 
renovation, and modernization. 

There are some indications that the 
housing situation is easing and that the 
volume of new building awards may soon 
begin to show a contracting tendency. 
Building supplies and materials are 
available in greater quantities, but costs 
have continued to advance. Average 
wages in the construction industry are 
about 8 percent above those of last year, 
and building materials are about 3 per- 
cent higher. The combined cost index 
is about 5 percent higher. 

The number of beef cattle, hogs, and 
sheep on June 1, 1948, as compared with 
the preceding year, had decreased con- 
siderably, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, foreshadowing a 
decline in meat products for next year 
There was also a sharp decline in the 
number of domestic fowl. The 1948 
figures, as compared with those of last 
year shown in parentheses were: Cattle, 
5,769,000 (6,020,700); sheep, 2,250,800 
(2,706,900); hogs, 4,463,000 (5,473.00) ; 
and domestic fowl, 69,600,000 (83,900,- 
000). As a result of the lifting of the 
embargo on sheep and lambs, and late! 
on cattle, exports of livestock in Septem- 
ber were up sharply over last year. 

From November 1, open permits have 
been authorized for imports of lettuce 
and tomatoes. Later, permits 
will be issued for cabbage, carrots, celery, 
and spinach. Effective during Septem- 
ber to December 1948, quotas for citrus 
fruit and been increased 
from 50 to 70 percent of imports during 


the base period Grapes also are 
! I 


general 


juices have 


being 
permitted entry on a 70 percent quota 
basis. 


The renewal of food contracts with the 


United Kingdom covering the sale of 
wheat, bacon, cheese, and eggs is ex- 
pected to be negotiated shortly, either in 
Ottawa or London. There is considerable 


speculation in the press and in trade cir- 


cles concerning the possibility of unfreez- 
ing the $240,000,009 unexpended balance 
of the Canadian loan in this connection 
The foreign trade of Canada continued 
to be characterized by a marked expan- 
ion in exports and a decline in imports 
from the United States. For the first 8 
months of 1948, exports to the United 
States were valued at $893,000,000 and 
imports from the United States at 
$1,170,000,000, an adverse 
$277,000,009. In the 
riod of 1947 export 


balance of 
corresponding pe- 
amounted to $661,- 


000,000 and imports to $1,305,000,000, an 
adverse balance of $644,000,000. 4). 
though the Canadian merchandise bal. 
ance of trade with the United Kingdom 
remains substantially favorable, q re. 
verse trend is evident, imports having 
increased from $117,000,000 to $193,000,. 
000, whereas exports have declined from 
$489 000,000 to $469,000,000. 

September export returns recently re. 
leased disclose that shipments to the 
United States are still expanding, tota}. 
ing $161,992,000 or 85 percent above the 
value for September last year. This large 
increase is attributed partly to a heayy 
movement of livestock and meat which 
resulted from the lifting of the embargo 
on these products in August. Other prin. 
cipal items contributing to increased ex. 
ports tothe United States during the cur. 
rent year have been (in order of impor- 
tance): Lumber, newsprint, wood pulp 
and pulpwood, base metals, and agricul- 
tural implements. On the import side. 
restrictions have sharply curtailed re. 
ceipts of fibers and textiles, fresh fruits 
and vegetables, automobiles, household 
electrical appliances, and luxury articles 
Imports of coal, petroleum, and heavy 
machinery have continued at volumes 
substantially equal to or in excess 
year 

No official figures have been released 
since June 23, when Canadian reserves 
of gold and United States dollars were 
reported at $742,000,000. It is a reason- 
able assumption, however, that gold pro- 
duction plus ECA offshore purchases and 
net tourist expenditures have more than 
compensated for the adverse balance and 


of last 


that the dollar reserve position has im- 
proved substantially 

Although the belief is still expressed 
in some influential quarters that prices 
soon may level off, the la 
for October 1) showed a small increase 
of 0.7 point over September 1 (1935-39 


100) In view of the very small margin 


official index 


of advance, some economists interpret it 
piral and 
stabilization. The indus- 
price index, meanwhile, 
continued the decline noted previously, 
from 163.2 (1926-100) on 
August 27 to 161.6 on October 29. Ca- 


howed 


as a check to the inflationary 


4 


‘ { price 
trial material 


] 


dropping 


imilarly 
a downward trend from 144.2 on Septem- 
ber 24 to 143.2 on October 29. Authority 


granted for advances 


nadian farm produ 


recently rental 
from 10 to 15 percent on 
previously increased probably will have 
the cost-of-living 
when the up- 


property not 


the effect of increasing 
index figure for Decembe! 
generally become effective 
on the upgrade, 
the beginning of 
figure ever re- 


ward rates 
Employment continue 
reaching 5,042,000 at 
September, the highest 
corded in the Dominion. Unemployment 
at 87,000 was at an all-time low. Strikes 
a minimum during the month, 
most involving 2,500 


were at 


and the erious, 
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workers on automotive parts at St. Cath- 
erines, Ontario, was settled on October 
31. 

Lumber production is being main- 
tained at levels substantially above last 
year, and pulp and newsprint mills are 
operating above rated capacity, although 
there is likelihood of some declines in 
pulp and newsprint output owing to 
power shortage which may develop dur- 
ing the coming winter months. Con- 
sumption of primary power in August 
1948 was 12 percent more than in Au- 
gust of the preceding year. August out- 
put of both iron and steel was above 
July and higher by 15 percent and 13 
percent, respectively, than in the corre- 
sponding months of 1947. By the same 
comparison, factory shipments of all mo- 
tor vehicles were up by 8 percent. Flour 
milling was 32 percent below August of 
last year and reached the lowest level 
recorded since July 1942. 

Most minerals are being produced in 
notably larger quantities than last year. 
Compared with the similar period of last 
year, output of nickel for the first 7 
months of 1948 was up 19 percent; silver, 
19 percent; copper, 9 percent; and zinc, 
12 percent. Gold increased by 12 per- 
cent. In August, gold output passed the 
300,000-ounce mark for the first time 
since June 1943. Lead was the only 
important mineral registering a decline, 
output dropping by 6 percent. The ton- 
nage of coil mined increased by 26 per- 
cent. Petroleum recorded the most out- 
standing gain, production for the 7 
months showing an increase of 49 per- 
cent over the 7 months of last year. In 
June, production exceeded 1,000,000 bar- 
rels for the first time, and the July pro- 
duction of 1,178,760 barrels was 87 per- 
cent greater than in July 1947. The 
Ledue oil-field production in July was 
524940 barrels, compared with 23,600 
barrels in July 1947 


Chi 
Aina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FURTHER PROVISION MADE FOR THE REEX- 
PORTATION OF UNLICENSED IMPORTS 


With reference to the provision whereby 
unlicensed imports shipped from abroad be- 
tween October 1 and November 20, 1947, were 
permitted to be reshipped without being 
subject to confiscation (see the July 3, 1948, 
issue Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY), the 
Shanghai Customs authorities have an- 
hounced that such unlicensed imports may 
be reshipped abroad within 60 days from No- 
vember 1, 1948, without the production of 
“no objection” letters from the Export-Im- 
port Board in Shanghai 

If this provision, issued as Shanghai Cus- 
toms Notification No. 246, is not complied 
with, the cargo is regarded as abandoned 
and liable to confiscation. It was stated 
further that no change is to be made in 
cases already settled wherein unlicensed im- 
ports have been confiscated by the customs. 


November 29, 1948 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRICE CONTROL LIFTED ON DOMESTIC RICE 
AND IMPORTED CIGARETTES 


The United States Embassy in Bogota has 
reported that price control is no longer ex- 
ercised in Colombia on domestically pro- 
duced rice and imported cigarettes, accord- 
ing to two resolutions signed by the Gov- 
ernment Price Control Office on September 
24, 1948. 

According to the Bogota press, the price 
control on imported cigarettes was lifted 
because of the losses which the distributors 
and retail dealers declared they were sus- 
taining as a result of the recent measures 
taken by the Price Control Office. These 
measures established the maximum whole- 
sale price of United States-made cigarettes 
at 45 centavos per pack of 20 cigarettes and 
the retail price of 50 centavos per pack (the 
peso is valued Officially at approximately 
$0.57 U. S. currency). 

The present retail price range of the pop- 
ular United States brands of cigarettes is 
from 60 to 75 centavos per pack. 

The lifting of controls on rice was moti- 
vated by the large yield of the current crop 
which is reported sufficient to meet the 
country’s needs 


Costa Ric: 


Exchange and Finance 


FURTHER WARNING TO EXPORTERS ON CER- 
TAIN EXPORT DOCUMENTATION 


A dispatch from the United States Em- 
bassy at San Jose, Costa Rica, dated Octo- 
ber 27, 1948, stresses What may be considered 
required action on the part of any respon- 
sible Costa Rican firm or agent in view of 
the provisions of Transitory Article II of 
Exchange Control Decree 216 of October 13, 
1948, which reads as follows (translation) : 


“All applications registered currently 
with the Control Board which, after a 
period of 2 months from the date of publi- 
cation of this decree, are still pending 
authorization, shall be confirmed by pre- 
senting to the Board a certificate by an au- 
thorized Notary or Public Accountant, is- 
sued in the country of origin of the cor- 
responding merchandise, clearly expressing 
that the sum in question is still pending 
payment Together with this certificate, 
the applicant for exchange shall submit 
his own sworn declaration in this respect 
The same requirement shall be in effect 
for all those import invoices presented to 
the Board which bear dates prior to the 
promulgation of this law. The Board shall 
not negotiate any application included in 
this article unless it observes the forego- 
ing. All applications which have not been 
confirmed within 2 months following the 
above-mentioned time period shall be con- 
sidered void.” 

Exporters are again warned that it is not 
enough for their agents or representatives in 
Costa Rica to have obtained possession of 
a shipment of goods by depositing with a 
bank the amount in colones equal to the dol- 
lar value of the shipment pending allocation 
and authorization of dollar exchange by the 
Exchange Control Board. The above Trans- 
itory Article renders it mandatory that the 
supplier in the United States send a certifi- 
cate in duplicate to his Costa Rican repre- 
sentative attesting the valuation of the ship- 
ment and certifying that the sum in ques- 


tion is still unpaid; the certificate must be 
sworn to by a certified public accountant and 
must be presented for registration in Costa 
Rica before December 13, 1948. 

|For announcement of decree 216 and a 
previous Warning to Exporters, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, issues dated November 8 
and 15, 1948.] 


APPLICABILITY OF NEW 20-PERCENT 
EXCHANGE TAX 


The Director of the Exchange Control 
Board and Official Issue Council advises that 
the 20-percent exchange surcharge is now 
being applied to United States-Costa Rican 
trade-agreement items which appear in the 
second and third categories of the new ex- 
change classification, states a telegram from 
the United States Embassy at San Jose, 
Costa Rica, dated November 5, 1948. 

|For previous announcements regarding 
recent exchange restrictions and surcharges. 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issues dated 
November 8 and 15, 1948.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW SALES TAX ESTABLISHED 


All wholesale and retail sales in Costa Rica 
in excess of 10 colones became subject on 
November 1, 1948, to a tax of 1 centimo for 
each 10 colones or fraction thereof, as re- 
ported by the United States Embassy at San 
Jose, in a dispatch dated October 28. This 
action by the Government was published by 
the Minister of Economy in the Costa Rican 
press of October 27, 1948. 

Merchandise offered for sale to the public 
must be clearly marked with its price, and 
the requisite number of tax stamps must be 
fastened to the stub or duplicate copy of 
the sales slip. 


Y 
Cuba 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RESTRICTIONS REMOVED ON IMPORTS OF 
COTTON WIPING WASTE 


Cuban Resolution No. 582 of October 19, 
1948, published in the Official Gazette of 
October 23, removes the import controls on 
cotton wiping waste, commonly known in 
Cuba as “estopa,’’ which had been estab- 
lished by Resolution No. 570 of September 
14, 1948. The new resolution provides for 
the unrestricted importation of cotton wip- 
ing waste, composed of yarn or threads which 
individually do not exceed 20 centimeters 
in length. Under Resolution No. 570 impor- 
tations of cotton waste were limited to indus- 
trialists. 

|For announcement of Resolution No. 570, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of October 2, 
1948. | 


DutyY-FREE ENTRY OF FRESH EGGS 
EXTENDED 


Cuban Decree No. 3083, promulgated in 
the Official Gazette on September 29, 1948, 
extended the duty-free entry privilege on 
fresh eggs until December 31, 1948. Specific 
authorization of the Ministry of Commerce 
must be obtained by importers in order to 
participate in the benefits of this decree 
The new legislation in effect continues the 
application of the provisions of decree No 
2167 of June 24, 1948, whereby fresh eggs 
were imported free from customs duties and 
from charges other than the gross sales tax 
until September 30, 1948. 

[For announcement of decree No. 2167 see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, dated July 10, 
1948. | 
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Curacao, N. W. I. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT REGULATIONS REVISED 


Beginning October 28, 1948, importers reg- 
istered at the local chamber of commerce are 
no longer required to obtain prior approval 
of the Curacao Foreign Exchange Control 
Board when placing orders in the so-called 
dollar countries of North, Central, and South 
America for the following goods, according to 
a communication, dated November 1, 1948, 
from the American Consulate General at 


Curacao: 

Foodstuffs; cigarettes, smoking tobacco; 
manufactured goods and clothing; shoes, 
leather, wooden-soled sandals; medicine, 
drugs; cleaning materials; toilet articles; 
matches; books, magazines, office supplies, 
paper; flowers; cattle, poultry; cattle feed 


and chicken feed; earthenware; small kitchen 
utensils; mattresses, pillows; electric bulbs; 
automobile and bicycle tires, automobile 
parts, batteries; roofing material, iron rein- 
forcing bars, iron wire, tubes, pipes and acces- 
sories, building sheets, portland cement; 
doors, hinges, and locks; rough lumber; wire 
netting, window glass; artificial fertilizers; 
and straw for hats. 

Permission of the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board is still necessary, however, for cus- 
toms clearance of these goods upon their 
arrival in Curacao. Without prior approval 
of this Board, the placing of orders in Europe, 
in British and French Guiana, in Surinam, 
and in the British and French West Indies 
continues to be prohibited, when payment is 
required in dollars. 

Also canceled as of Octcb2r 28, was the 
existing directive that orders placed in the 
dollar countries of North, Central, and South 
America for the goods listed above must be 
approved by the Department of Social and 
Economic Affairs. The prior approval of this 
Department is still required, however, for all 
shipments from European countries, with the 
exception of England and the Netherlands. 


Czechoslovakia 
Economic Conditions 


REVIEW FOR THIRD QuARTER, 1948 


Efforts to improve its foreign-trade po- 
sition and to increase industrial produc- 
tion were the highlights of Czechoslovak 
economy during the third quarter of 
1948. The poor harvest of 1947 neces- 
sitated the importation of food on a large 
scale. There was a tight food situation 
throughout the quarter, despite a good 
harvest of grain and early potatoes, as 
well as improved conditions of pastures 
and feed. The definite slump in indus- 
trial production decreased the volume of 
consumer goods reaching the domestic 
market. It was caused by the lack of 
raw materials for industry. Neither raw 
materials nor equipment could be im- 
ported in sufficient quantities from So- 
viet Russia or its satellites, and the 
United States export-licensing system 


impeded the procuring of industrial 
equipment. 

During the third quarter, the pre- 
viously legislated State monopoly of 
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foreign trade was begun. 
trading companies were formed, with 
others to follow. (See Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, October 2, 1948.) 

Negotiation of bilateral trade agree- 
ments remained highly active, although 
somewhat hampered by a resistance to 
offers of Czechoslovak consumer goods 
and by a lack of demand for such Czecho- 
slovak capital goods as were not ear- 
marked for Eastern Europe. During the 
quarter, commercial agreements were 
reached with Austria, Argentina, the So- 
viet Zone of Germany, Denmark, SwitZer- 
land, and France. Trade negotiations 
for new agreements will be held soon 
with Finland, the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
many, and with Sweden. Preliminary 
negotiations have been carried on with 
Italy, Hungary, Rumania, Pakistan, In- 
dia, Israel, and countries of South and 
Central America. Trade-agreement ef- 
forts by Czechoslovakia show a will- 
ingness to trade with nearly any partner 
in whatever area. 

It was announced by the Supreme 
Price Control Office that prices of all 
commodities, except seasonal prices for 
fruits and vegetables, had been frozen 
as of August 12, for a temporary period, 
to meet the requirements of the forth- 
coming Five-Year Plan. The various 
price schedules will be examined in the 
near future, and a new price structure 
will go into effect January 1, 1949. 


Six monopoly 


THE TWO-YEAR AND FIVE-YEAR PLANS 


It is expected that the Two-Year Plan 
will be completed before the end of 1948. 
Although official figures claimed fu/fill- 
ment of the plan ‘excluding the food 
industry) by 104.5 percent in July and 
101.1 percent in August, a closer view of 
accomplishments revealed_ spotted 
achievement. Summer vacations, diffi- 
culties in obtaining raw materials, and 
worn-out machinery accounted for the 
constantly changing situation. Mining, 
power, and ceramics industries failed to 
attain planned goals during the first 2 
months, but figures for August were 
higher than those for July. The tex- 
tile, power, metallurgical, and mining in- 
dustries lagged behind 1948 goals. Every 
effort is being made to speed up produc- 
tion in the industries under the Two- 
Year Plan in order to attain all 
At the same time, concentration of in- 
dustrial efforts upon capital goods and 
upon industries within the Two-Year 
Plan reacted unfavorably on production 
of consumer goods, of which there has 
been an evident scarcity. 

The draft of the Five-Year Plan was 
handed to the Prime Minister on Sep- 
tember 15 by the head of the Central 
Planning Commission. After it has been 
discussed at the Cabinet level, it will be 
presented to the Parliament. It is to be- 
come effective January 1, 1949. It will 
call for greater industrial production, 


goals 


through modernizing present plant anq 
equipment and through adapting to re. 
cently changed conditions within Czech. 
oslovakia. Emphasis will be placed on 
heavy manufactures, but present con. 
sumer industries are to contribute as 
much as possible. Latest information in. 
dicates that production goals in genera] 
will increase 50 percent over 1848; heavy 
machinery, 180 percent; metal working 
80 percent; and engineering, 90 percent. 
Production goals for aircraft and ve. 
hicles will rise over 1948 production py 
78 percent, pig iron by 80 percent. raw 
steel by 40 percent, rolled products by 
70 percent, power by 48 percent, gas he 
70 percent, and chemical products by 70 
percent. 

Mechanization and electrification of 
the rural areas will be increased, and the 
goal for agricultural output will be 49 
percent over prewar. Agriculture js 
Slated to receive 30,000 tractors, 30,000 
mechanized plows, and more than 30,000 
grain binders. About 60,000 hectares of 
land unsuitable for agriculture is to be 
reforested, and timber-cutting and trans. 
port of timber mechanized 
Under the plan, total food consumption 
is to be increased in calories by 7 percent 
and in value by 20 percent: also, higher 
quality foods are to be provided 


are to be 


According to tentative plan, the gross 
national income will be increased from 
267,000,000,000 crowns in 1948 to 381- 
000,000,000 in 1953. Over the next § 
years exports are expected to total 250,- 
000,000,000 crowns; imports, 275,000,000,- 
000 crowns. Capital investments of 337,- 
000,000,000 crowns are planned over the 
same period 


OTHER DEVELOPMENT 


Labor shortages continued in such in- 
dustries as mining, steel and iron, timber, 
building construction, and ceramics— 
despite efforts to recruit new wo1Kers 
from homes and agriculture. The criti- 
cal housing shortage impeded the recruit- 
who found any 
hard to 


ing of industrial workers, 
type of housing accommodation 
get near industrial centers 

The furthe1 
tralization of 
vided for an 


reorgan'zation and 
the ystem pro- 
investment and for 


ve SavVv- 


cen- 
banking 
bank 
centralized control over 
ings banks. Also, it made the Post Office 
Savings Bank the central clearing agency 
The commercial banks 
will continue to finance industry, whole- 
distribution, foreign trade; 
whereas the Investment Bank will grant 


cooperat 


for the country 


sale and 


long-term investment credits under the 
‘cOnomic plan 
For the first half of 1948, tax yields 


xceeded the budget estimate by 5.6 per- 
cent. This trend was continued in July 
but was reversed in August 

Living costs in Prague declined slightly 
during the June-August For 4 
manual worker, the cost-cf-living index 


period 
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declined from 297.7 to 293.1 to 286.3; 
whereas, that for an office employee went 
from 278.2 to 274.1 to 269.2 (March 1939 
100). The wholesale price index rose 
steadily during those months, from 313.3 
in June to 319.9 in July to 321.1 in August, 
the main reason being increased costs of 
imported raw materials. 

In the field of transport, no serious 
difficulties arose during the third quarter. 
Freight and railway passenger statistics 
for the preceding quarter showed that the 
State Railways were meeting success- 
fully the bulk of the demands on their 
services. The rolling-stock situation re- 
mained relatively unchanged, the 
monthly output of new freight cars being 
between 400 and 500; that of locomotives, 
about 20 units. 

The critical shortage of motor fuel 
curtailed motor transportation, particu- 
Jarly the use of private automobiles. Do- 
mestic production of motor vehicles de- 
clined somewhat during the quarter. The 
August production total, measured in 
terms of trucks with three-passenger 
“ars counted as one truck, was 939 as 
compared with 1,106 in May. This de- 
cline is attributed to the autumn vaca- 
tion period, not to raw-material short- 
ages or to any change-over to new 
models. 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTOCOL FOR EXCHANGE OF GoopDs WITH 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA CONCLUDED 


A supplementary protocol to the Czecho- 
slovak-Danish agreement of September 24, 
1947, for the exchange of goods went into 
effect on July 16, 1948, as a result of an ex- 
change of notes, stated an 
in Udenrigsministeriets 
hagen, of August 1, 1948 

Under the supplementary protocol, Den- 
mark export to Czechoslovakia 
casein, high-precision measuring apparatus, 
Office machines and brake lining, having a 
total value of approximately 2,000,000 Dan- 
ish crowns Czechoslovakia 
port to Denmark 
woolen piece 
cellulose wadding 
hold glassware 


announcement 


Tidsskrift, Copen- 


plans to 


expects to ex- 
among other commodities, 
ready-made clothing, 


automobile tires, house- 


VOW ds 


agricultural and other ma- 
chinery, totaling approximately 2,000,000 Dan- 
ish crowns (One Danish crown = $0.2085 
U. S. currency.) 
Simultaneously, 
for Denmark to 
pork products 


there was an 
export to 


agreement 
Czechoslovakia 
valued at 1,300,000 Danish 
crowns, and to import from Czechoslovakia 
machines and automobile having an 
equal total value 


tires 


AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF Goops WITH 
NETHERLANDS CONCLUDED 


A new agreement for the exchange of goods 
between Denmark and the Netherlands for 
the period June 1, 1948-May 31, 1949, was 
concluded on May 29, 1948, stated a report 
of July 7 from the American Embassy in 
Copenhagen 

The agreement provides for an exchange 
of goods between Denmark and the Nether- 
lands, during its life, of approximately 65,- 
000,000 Danish crowns on each side plus an 


November 209. 1948 


exchange of miscellaneOus goods to the value 
of 6,000,000 crowns for each party. 

It is expected that the Netherlands will 
export to Denmark the following, among 
other goods (all tons metric): Copra, 4,000 
tons; pig iron, 10,000 tons; tin, 200 tons; 
radio and other electrical equipment, electri- 
cal machinery, 12,500,000 crowns; machinery, 
apparatus, instruments, and parts, and vari- 
ous manufactures of iron, steel, and other 
metals, 6,000,000 crowns; cotton piece goods, 
2,500,000 crowns, including 500,000 crowns’ 
worth of sheeting; woolen piece goods, l,- 
500,000 crowns; rayon yarn, 300 tons; ready- 
made clothes, 1,000,000 crowns; various chem- 
icals, pharmaceutical raw materials, 3,500,000 
crowns; cooking salt, 5,000 tons; tree and 
garden seeds, 1,450,000 crowns; flower bulbs, 
tubers, cuttings, etc., approximately 1,500,000 
crowns 

It is planned that Denmark will export to 
the Netherlands during the period of the 
agreement the following, among other goods: 
Live cattle, 10,500 head; eels, 1,600,000 
crowns; field seeds, including seed oats and 
seed barley, 2,800,000 crowns; canned milk 
and canned meat for Indonesia, 6,000,000 
crowns; rennet and textile casein, 700 tons; 
pharmaceutical products, 700,000 crowns; 
machinery, apparatus, spare parts, iron and 
nonferrous-metal manufactures, electrotech- 
nical equipment, agricultural machinery, 
etc., 29,000,000 crowns; office machines, 
1,000,000 crowns; ordinary and white cement, 
1,300,000 crowns; aniline dyes, 1,000,000 
crowns; storage and dry batteries, 1,000,000 
crowns, cryolite, 500 tons. 

The goods which are to be included among 
the miscellaneous items of Danish exports 
to the Netherlands, amounting to 6,000,000 
crowns, are primarily: Wooden products, of 
Which a portion is to be semifinished; wall 
paper; silverware; fish skins; sheet music; 
periodicals and books; dry pectin; and cut 
flowers. Netherlands miscellaneous exports 
to Denmark, likewise within the 6,000,000- 
crown limit, will be mainly: Organ pipes and 
strings for musical instruments; industrial 
diamonds; various rubber manufactures; in- 
ner tubes for automobiles; crystal ware; 
starches, including cornstarch, dextrine, and 
similar products; cut flowers; reed, rattan, 
and willow products. 

Agreements for the exchange of goods be- 
tween Denmark and the Netherlands, in the 
postwar period, have provided for a surplus 
of exports from Denmark to cover certain 
Danish financial obligations to the Nether- 
lands (For information on postwar agree- 
ments see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 
18, 1946, August 13, 1946, February 1, 1947, 
and March 15, 1947.) Under the agreement 
for the period April 1, 1947—-March 31, 1948, 
i. e., the agreement directly preceding the 
one described above, Danish exports to the 
Netherlands exceeded Netherlands exports to 
Denmark, with the result that a large bal- 
ance has accumulated in favor of Denmark. 
In view of this situation and the fact that 
the financial payments due from Denmark to 
the Netherlands during the agreement year 
are expected to amount to 5,000,000 or 
6,000,000 guiden, Denmark requested a bal- 
anced exchange of goods. 


PROTOCOL FOR EXCHANGE OF GOODS WITH 
U. S. S. R. CONCLUDED 


A protocol covering a reciprocal exchange 
of goods between Denmark and the U.S.S.R. 
was signed on July 8, 1948, as announced in 
Udenrigsministeriets Tidsskrift, Copenhagen, 
for July 15, 1948 

The protocol is valid from July 1, 1948, to 
December 31, 1949. The U. S. S. R. is ex- 
pected to deliver, among other goods, grain, 
fertilizers, fuels, iron and steel, wood, and 
chemicals. Among other goods, Denmark is 
expected to deliver to the Soviet Union, but- 


ter, bacon, animals for slaughtering, indus- 
trial products, including a number of ships, 
for which a certain quantity of steel is to be 
delivered by the Soviet Union. 

Prices will be discussed during the forth- 
coming negotiations on contracts for the ac- 
tual delivery of goods. 

Simultaneously, the framework agree- 
ment of July 8, 1946, for the exchange of 
goods between Denmark and the U. S. S. R. 
was extended, with certain changes, until 
July 8, 1950, as was the protocol of August 
17, 1946, which provides for the arbitration 
of disputes arising out of contracts made 
in connection with their mutual trade. (For 
details regarding the 1946 agreement see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for October 19, 
1946.) 

Just prior to the conclusion of the agree- 
ment, the Danish press carried a statement 
by the chief Danish negotiator to the effect 
that trade between the two countries during 
the 18 months of the agreement would reach 
a value of approximately 150,000,000 Danish 
crowns on each side. (One Danish crown 
$0.2085 U. S. currency.) 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BoxES OF COMMON CARDBOARD: 
DUTIES GREATLY INCREASED 


IMPORT 


Common cardboard boxes imported into 
the Dominican Republic have been made sub- 
ject to greatly increased rates of import duty 
by law No. 1827 of October 18, 1948, stated a 
report from the American Embassy at Ciudad 
Trujillo. The new rate for unprinted boxes 
is 0.15 peso per net kilogram and for printed 
boxes, 0.20 peso. Formerly, the rate on boxes 
was 0.08 peso whether printed or not. 


Haiti 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated November 5, 1948) 


Various factors combined during Octo- 
ber to retard the normal Haitian sea- 
sonal recovery from the slack summer 
season. The new sales and luxury tax 
which went into effect on October 15 re- 
sulted in a general decrease in sales. A 
shortage of mahogany complicated op- 
erations in the handicraft industry, and 
orders for sisal shoes and handbags were 
below last year’s levels. Recent imports 
of cheap laundry soaps, principally from 
Great Britain, left large stocks of soap 
on hand which are expected to be dis- 
posed of only at a loss. Harvests of 
locally produced staple foods were slow 
in coming in, and reports of low yields 
touched off price Price control 
was mentioned in several Government 
communiqués, but no definite action had 
been taken by the end of the month. 

The recently voted Haitian budget for 
the fiscal year October 1, 1948, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1949, the largest in the coun- 
try’s history, estimated a minimum reve- 


rises. 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of === 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


BRABAZON TEST POSTPONED, U. K. 


The initial flight of the United King- 
dom’s Brabazon I, which was scheduled 
for November, was postponed until next 
spring. The motors were to be given a 
trial run in November. 

The plane’s undercarriage is being re- 
placed and new hydraulically operated 
controls are being installed. 

The cost of the Brabazon I (about 
£12,000,000) , although considerably more 
than was expected, is justified, in the 
opinion of the Minister of Supply, be- 
cause of the importance of this plane to 
the aviation world. The second Braba- 
zon is expected to cost about £2,000,000. 


Beverages 
< 
Hops IMPorTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil does not produce hops in sig- 
nificant quantity. Before World War II, 
its supplies came largely from Czecho- 
slovakia and other European countries. 
In 1947 about 90 percent of the 1,674,123 
pounds imported came from the United 
States. Trade sources state that 1948 
imports also are predominantly from the 
United States and that there is little 
prospect of any change in this situation 
in the foreseeable future. 


FRENCH Hops SITUATION 


Production of hops in France in 1948 
is expected to be smaller than in 1947 as 
a result of adverse weather conditions 
and is estimated at 850 metric tons. 
Total requirements for hops in the 
1948-49 season are expected to amount 
to approximately 2,000, leaving an im- 
port deficit of 1,150 tons. Estimates for 
1947 place production at 940 metric tons, 
and consumption by breweries in the 
1947-48 season at 1,500 tons. Inasmuch 
as net imports amounted to only 290 tons, 
requirements were met in part by a re- 
duction in the level of stocks held by 
breweries. 

The professional organization of the 
brewing industry had requested imports 
of 600 tons of hops during the 1947-48 
season. Largely because of exchange 
difficulties, imports were reduced to ap- 
proximately 460 tons, and since January 
1948 no new purchases of any importance 
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have been made, although some quanti- 
ties previously purchased have arrived 
in France. A commercial accord with 
Czechoslovakia provides for imports of 
400 tons from that source in 1948. 

Exports of hops in the 1947-48 season 
amounted to approximately 170 tons, all 
going to French oversea territories. 

Stocks in the hands of brewers on 
August 31, 1948 (the end of the 1947-48 
season), amounted to approximately 350 
tons. 


| e 
Chemicals 
CaAUSTIC-SopA IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Caustic soda was among Brazil’s 10 
principal imports by value from the 
United States in the first quarter of 1948. 
The United States supplied 10,290 metric 
tons, valued at $3,376,000, compared with 
485 tons, worth $109,000, in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947 

Total imports of caustic soda in the 
first quarter of 1948 were 17,290 tons, 
valued at $4,505,000; in the first quarter 
of 1947, they amounted to 5,350 tons, 
worth $457,000. 


BrAZIL’S IMPORTS OF SODIUM SULFIDE, 
HYPOSULFITES, AND HYDROSULFITES 


Brazil’s imports of sodium sulfide in 
1947 amounted to 2,330 metric tons, val- 
ued at $531,600, according to statistics of 
the Ministry of Finance. The United 
States supplied slightly less than 50 per- 
cent of the total. 

Imports of hyposulfites and hydrosul- 
fites amounted to 1,695 tons, valued at 
$487,200; the United States accounted for 
approximately 75 percent. 


ALTERATIONS PLANNED AT ACID PLANT IN 
PBARRANQUILLA, COLOMBIA 


The sulfuric-acid plant at Barran- 
quilla, Colombia, operated by Industria 
Colombiana de Rayon, S. A. (Indurayon), 
suspended production in September 1948. 
Gases escaping from the factory Were said 
to threaten damage to neighboring 
plants. Indurayon used the output in its 
own operations and must now purchase 
sulfuric acid on the open market. 

Because of difficulty in obtaining sul- 
furic acid during the war years and its 
high price, Indurayon constructed its 
own acid plant; production began in May 
1947. A daily output of 20 metric tons 
was contemplated but did not material- 
ize; production was 12 to 14 tons per 


day, but in recent months had droppeg 
to about 6 tons daily because of delay jp 
receiving needed equipment. Consump. 
tion of sulfuric acid is now at a minimum 
as the company is engaged in expanding 
and modernizing its textile plant. About 
90 tons a month are being used, but when 
the extension is completed the amount 
is expected to be four times greater, 
Indurayon plans extensive alterations 
to the acid plant to remove the objec. 
tionable features and achieve efficient 
operation. It expects to raise the out. 
put to the original capacity of 18 to 2 
tons daily. The surplus acid will be sold. 


Two Propucts To BE MANUFACTURED 
BY GOVERNMENT FERTILIZER PLANT, 
ECUADOR 


Two products will be made and dis. 
tributed by the Government fertilizer 
plant Fabrica de Abonos Quimicos, La 
Libertad, Ecuador, which began opera- 
tions in July 1948. A superphosphate 
material Known as Foscatol will be pro- 
duced at the rate of 500 to 600 metric 
tons per month Guano deposits on 
nearby islands will be used as raw mate- 
rial, and the necessary sulfuric acid will 
be imported from the United States. A 
second product will be made from lime 
derived from large deposits of limestone 
rock in the vicinity of La Libertad. 

Chemical fertilizers are not widely 
known in Ecuador, and considerable in- 
struction in their use will be necessary, 
If the plant can produce at the sched- 
uled rate and later expand its facilities, 
the project is expected to be of great 
value to the country. 

In 1947 Ecuador imported 500 tons of 
nitrate from Chile and about 30 tons of 
superphosphates from the United States. 

FRANCE’S SUPPLIES OF SULFUR 

In the period July 1948 through June 
1949 France plans to import from the 
United States 200,000 metric tons of sul- 
fur; 70,000 to 80,000 tons will be used for 
agricultural purposes and the remainder 
in industry. France has been largely de- 
pendent upon the United States for its 
supplies of sulfur since June 1948 when 
imports from Italy were halted because 
of a shortage of Italian lire 
ORGANIZATION TO ASSIST IN INDUSTRIAL- 

IZATION OF FRENCH INDOCHINA 

A Government organization known as 
La Société Indochinoise d’Etude de 14 
Reconstruction et de 1|’Equipement 
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(S. I. E. R. R. E.) is one of two groups 
which will assist in the industrialization 
of Indochina. One of its first objectives 
will be the development of phosphate- 
rock deposits at Laokay, Tonkin. 


PROVISIONS IN IMPORT PROGRAM, GREECE 


The Greek import program for the 
third quarter of 1948 provided for the 
importation of $6,367,000 worth of chem- 
icals and allied products, including 
paints but not pharmaceuticals, accord- 
ing to the Ministry of National Economy. 
This is an increase of 22 percent from 
the $5,217,000 allocated for the second 
quarter. 


FERTILIZER PLANT To START INDUSTRIES, 
INDIA 


Deccan Fertilizers & Industries, Ltd., 
Hubli, Bombay Province, India, plans to 
start two industries—the manufacture 
of fertilizers and of vegetable oils and co- 
products, including soap, refined tallow, 
and paints and varnishes. The firm has 
acquired a small bone-meal factory and 
will handle bones and dried blood. It 
plans to produce annually 20,000 long 
tons of mixed fertilizers and 5,000 tons of 
bone meal. The company has a capital 
of $300,000; its authorized capital is 
$750,000. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY TO BE REPRESENTED 
ON CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL, INDIA 


The Government of India is forming a 
Central Advisory Council of Industries 
under the Ministry of Industry and Sup- 
ply to assist in obtaining maximum pro- 
duction and to advise on problems affect- 
ing industry. The pharma- 
ceutical, and plastics industries will be 


chemical, 


represented 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


CACAO PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS, 
JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Cacao production from the Jamaican 
crop completed in September 1948 is esti- 
mated at 1,800 long tons, slightly better 
than the mid-season 1,741 
tons. 

Carry-over stocks are negligible inas- 
much as shipments are required to go 
forward in accordance with the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council alloca- 
tions. Substantially, the entire produc- 
tion is available for export. Jamaica’s 
1947-48 crop was allocated and shipped 
toCanada. Exports in the first 9 months 
of the 1947-48 crop year totaled 2,994,000 
pounds, as compared with 2,656,000 
pounds in the comparable period of the 
1946-47 season. 
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Cacao production has declined 
markedly from prewar years when an- 
nual exports amounted to 4,500,000 to 
5,000,000 pounds. Many cacao trees 
grown in conjunction with bananas have 
been cut out to make room for bananas, 
from which easier and greater profits 
were expected. However, as Jamaica- 
grown cacao is free from witch broom 
and other serious diseases, the Jamaican 
Government has been considering plans 
for a revival of the industry. 


COFFEE EXPORTS, STOCKS, AND PRICES, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Indications are that approximately 
180,000 bags of 60 kilograms each (1 kilo- 
gram 2.2046 pounds) of green and 
roasted coffee from the 1948-49 crop will 
be exported from the Dominican Repub- 
lic. Green-coffee exports from the Do- 
minican Republic from October 1, 1947, 
through August 31, 1948, totaled 161,108 
bags. Of this amount, 142,227 bags were 
shipped to the United States; the bulk 
of the remainder went to the Netherlands 
and other European destinations. 

Coffee stocks held mainly in port ware- 
houses as of October 1, 1948, were esti- 
mated by the trade at 5,000 to 6,000 bags. 

Opening prices for new coffee coming 
in the middle of October were reported to 
be 1 and 2 cents higher per pound than 
a year ago. For best-quality, high-alti- 
tude, washed coffee, exporters were offer- 
ing on a future delivery basis 20 cents per 
pound, f. 0. b. For washed coffee grown 
at lower elevations (Cibao region), offers 
averaged 18.5 cents per pound. 


CACAO-BEAN PRODUCTION, PROCESSING, AND 
IMPORTS, COLOMBIA 


Colombia’s cacao-bean production for 
the crop year ended September 30, 1948, 
is unofficially estimated at 11,000 metric 
tons, the same as for 1947. The output 
totaled 11,385 tons in 1946. 

The 1945 Industrial Census conducted 
by the Comptroller General of the Re- 
public shows that there were 48 estab- 
lishments engaged in the manufacture of 
various forms of chocolate and cocoa as 
of June 30, 1945. Not more than 20 of 
these are large enough to be called fac- 
tories. They are located principally in 
Bogota, Medellin, Manizales, Bucara- 
manga, and Cali. 

A total of 12,311 metric tons of cacao 
beans was processed commercially during 
the fiscal year July 1, 1944, to June 30, 
1945. Of this amount, 8,255 tons were of 
domestic origin and 4,056 tons were im- 
ported. Quantities processed in subse- 
quent years increased slightly, the ap- 
proximate total for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1948, amounting to 15,000 tons. 
A substantial amount of cacao is proc- 
essed at home by growers and by families 
living in cacao-producing regions. It is 
difficult to estimate accurately the quan- 
tity of beans thus consumed; the Minis- 


try of Agriculture suggests 1,800 metric 
tons as a reasonable figure. 

Imports of cacao in the first 9 months 
of 1947 amounted to 3,678 metric tons, a 
reduction as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1946. No estimates 
of 1948 imports are available, but it may 
be presumed that a further reduction has 
taken place because of difficulties in ob- 
taining foreign exchange and of higher 
prices in world cacao markets. 


Fish and Products 
SMALLER FISH CATCH, VIGO, SPAIN 


Fish of all species landed at the im- 
portant fishing port of Vigo, Spain, dur- 
ing the 3 months ended September 30, 
1948, totaled only 11,814 metric tons com- 
pared with 17,121 metric tons in the 
corresponding period of 1947. The cus- 
tomary runs of sardines, which usually 
start in May and continue through Nov- 
ember, and tuna, which runs from June 
through August, did not develop during 
the third quarter. Even though runs of 
these species should appear later, sizable 
catches could not be expected because ad- 
verse weather conditions usually com- 
mence at that time. } 

The fish-canning industry, which con- 
sists of some 300 canneries, appeared to 
be in an unfavorable economic position. 
Although the supply of olive oil was am- 
ple, the supply of tin plate was still about 
50 percent less than requirements. A 
leading packer stated that unless the 
Government establishes an export peseta 
and removes many of the restrictions 
placed on it, the industry faces a very 
bleak future, and unless conditions im- 
prove decidedly within 1 or 2 years, many 
of the packers will be compelled to shut 
down their plants. 

The industry is estimated to have an 
annual output of 3,000,000 cases of 100 
quarter club cans (1 quarter club can 
contains approximately 4 ounces) per 
case, but under favorable conditions it 
could turn out 4,500,000 cases. 


NEW CoODFISH CURING PLANTS IN €PAIN 


Codfish, which has been one of the 
important low-cost staple foods in Spain, 
has practically disappeared from the 
Spanish markets during the past few 
years. Spain, until recently, had no salt- 
ing and curing facilities for cod or for 
imported salt fish from Norway, Iceland, 
and the Faroe Islands. In line with the 
Spanish Government’s proclaimed policy 
of self-sufficiency, three independent 
companies have been organized for the 
purpose of processing for the domestic 
market cod caught by Spanish fisher- 
men. Actual curing operations have 
been started by two of the firms, but the 
third company has not yet erected a 
plant. When all are in full operation, it 
is expected that production will total 
about 25,000 tons annually. Inasmuch 
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as demand for this product in Spain is 
estimated at 100,000 tons annually, it is 
not expected that the companies will 
engage in export trade. 

One of these enterprises, which is un- 
derstood to be capitalized at 25,000,000 
pesetas (about $2,283,000), has begun 
operations in its plant near Vigo. It 
will have an annual production capaci- 
ty of 6,000 tons. Each of the four dry- 
ing chambers which are heated by elec- 
tric blowers has a capacity of 1,500 tons. 
The output of the plant, including the 
cod livers and roe, will be turned over 
to the appropriate Government agency 
for price determination and distribution 
through wholesale and retail trade chan- 
nels. Aside from the usual sanitary and 
labor supervision, the Government ex- 
ercises no supervision over the industry. 

The company plans to construct 10 
fishing vessels, contracts for 4 of which 
have already been let. The first vessel 
was completed and accepted by the com- 
pany in September 1948. Each vessel 
will have a speed of 12'2 knots and cargo 
displacement of 800 metric tons and will 
be equipped with Krupp-type Diesel mo- 
tors of 1,250 hp. Each vessel will have 
a crew of 60, including 22 officers and 
seamen, and will be able to remain at 
sea for periods of from 4 to 6 months. 

The cod will be cleaned aboard the 
vessel, the livers pressed and stored in 
barrels, and the roe salted and stored 
aboard. The fish will be stored in re- 
frigerating chambers under brine. 


Fruits 


BANANA EXPORTS AND PRICES, BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


During the third quarter of 1948, ex- 
ports of bananas from British Honduras 
amounted to 44,782 stems, all going to the 
United States. This was about 75 per- 
cent of total production during that pe- 
riod and an increase of 13,C00 stems from 
the preceding quarter. 

Export prices ranged from 50 to 90 
cents per stem, averaging 64 cents. 
Prices paid to planters continued to be 15 
cents per 6 hands, 30 cents per 7, 45 
cents per 8, and 60 cents per 9. 

Contrary to a previous estimate, total 
1948 production will probably be some- 
what less than 1947 production. 


COLOMBIA’S BANANA SHIPMENTS 


Banana exports from the port of Santa 
Marta, Colombia, amounted to 350,663 
stems during September 1948, bringing 
the total for the first 9 months of 1948 
to 3,085,000 stems. Shipments to Europe 
in September amounted to 58,909 stems, 
making a total of 486,867 stems for the 
January—September period of 1948. The 
remainder of 1948 exports went to the 
United States. 

Banana shipments from Santa Marta 
in the entire year 1948 probably will 
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reach 4,100,000 stems. The national 
total is not likely to exceed 4,500,000 
stems. 

The weekly service from Cartagena to 
New York was inaugurated by the Grace 
Line on September 18. Fruit is brought 
from Santa Marta and from the Atrato 
River area near the Colombian-Pana- 
manian frontier. The first shipments 
consisted of 7,000 stems. A 9-ton trial 
shipment of Santa Marta fruit was sent 
from Barranquilla to Miami by air. 


CITRUS-FRUIT CROP, IRRIGATION METHOD, 
MEXICO 


The harvesting of Mexico’s 1948 fall 
crop of citrus fruit commenced in late 
October. Fruit growers in the Monter- 
rey district expected a crop of about 
3,000 carloads. The crop was affected 
by the long drought and is estimated at 
about 60 percent of last year’s harvest. 
The drought also retarded trees begin- 
ning to bear; there are only 300,000 such 
trees, mostly planted on irrigated land. 

A new irrigation method, said to be 
similar to one employed in the California 
citrus groves, is being adopted at Allende, 
Nuevo Leon. It consists of a big portable 
water pump equipped with light alumi- 
num pipe. It is moved around where 
water is needed and can irrigate an area 
of about 50 trees at a time in an even 
manner, similar to rainfall. 

Citrus growers expect to reopen their 
market with Canada. The first ship- 
ment was scheduled to leave Mexico on 
October 20. Prices were expected to 
Start at about $3 per box of 300 oranges, 
the same as last year. 


Grains and Products 


RIcE SHIPMENTS, RIO GRANDE DO SUL, 
BRAZIL 


Exports of polished rice from the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, during the 
first 9 months of 1948 amounted to 148,- 
174 metric tons, as compared with 82,022 
tons in the like period of 1947. Ship- 
ments by sea to other Brazilian States 
during the January-September period of 
1948 reached 137,314 tons, as against 79,- 
968 tons in the corresponding period of 
1947. In addition, approximately 17,000 
tons were shipped to Parana and Sao 
Paulo by rail during the third quarter 
of 1948. 


WHITE BREAD FOR UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


All restrictions on the sale of flour and 
bread in South Africa were removed on 
November 1, 1948. White bread now is 
made from flour of 80 percent extraction. 
Flour of 70 percent extraction is avail- 
able for confectionery, biscuits, and mac- 
aroni, principally the commercial prod- 
ucts. 

The 96-percent brown bread as pro- 
duced during the war and up to Novem- 
ber 1, 1948, was a standard loaf of 29 


ounces, which sold for 6d. ($0.1082) 
The Minister of Agriculture stated that 
it is desirable from a technical point of 
view to replace this size loaf with a 39. 
ounce loaf. The price of the new loaf jg 
Tlod. ($0.125). The Minister stated 
that the consumer gets a better bread at 
a proportionately lower price on a Weight 
basis. The real difference between the 
prices of white and brown bread repre. 
sents the difference between the 80 ang 
90 percent extraction rate. 

As a result of the lower extraction rate 
a much larger quantity of wheat is re. 
quired for the country’s needs of wheat 
products, which, in turn, means that the 
Government must pay a subsidy on aq 
larger quantity of wheat. 

The extraction rate since May 1941 had 
been 96 percent because of the shortage 
of wheat supplies during the war period. 
Negotiations have been under way be. 
tween South Africa and the United 
States, Canada, and Australia for several] 
months, and it appears that the follow- 
ing purchases or bulk exchanges of grain 
have taken place for the 1948-49 con- 
sumption year which began November 
1, 1948: 


Purchases or Bulk Eachanges of Grain for 
the 1948 1 Consumption Year 


Bags of 
200 pounds 
Purchased from Australia 450, 000 
Purchased from United States for 
September-October shipment 300, 000 


Bulk 50,000 metric tons from the 

United States for 71,444 tons of 

maize from South Africa rhe 

number of bags of wheat equiva- 

lent 555, 000 
Purchased from Canada for Sep- 


tember-October shipment 218, 000 
Purchased from Canada for 1949 
» 


(Delivery starts April 1949) 2, 000, 000 


Total procurements, outside 


sources 3, 523, 000 
Estimated stocks on November 1 

1948 2, 000, 000 
Total estimated requirements on 


white-bread basis 8, 000, 000 


VWeats and Products 
SITUATION IN FRANCE 


Commercialized meat production in 
France in the second quarter of 1948 at 
222,222 metric tons was slightly smaller 
than the 224,000 tons in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1947. The officially esti- 
mated total production during the second 
quarter of 1948 is 336,266 tons, or 9 per- 
cent less than the 367,500 tons produced 
in the 1947 period. 

Included in the total production were 
73,504 head of fat hogs and 3,691 head 
of cattle marked under the terms of the 
livestock-fattening contracts. Net im- 
ports added 9,542 metric tons to the meat 
supply, and stocks of frozen meat were 
reduced by 14,223 metric tons during the 
quarter. Commercialized meat supplies 
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thereby amounted to 245,987 metric tons 
and total meat supplies were estimated 
at 360,031 metric tons during the second 
quarter of 1948. : 

Exports totaled only 1,638 metric tons 
and consisted mainly of canned or pre- 
pared meat products shipped in small 
quantities to many countries. 

Beginning August 9, 1948, nearly all 
Government controls over meats were 
relaxed in an attempt to improve the 
supply to French cities after frequent use 
of priority purchases and other Govern- 
ment controls in July had reduced com- 
mercial supplies. First results of a free 
market were unsatisfactory as_ prices 
soared. 

Meat production during 1948-49 is 
forecast at 1,5€0,000 metric tons, but the 
reluctance of farmers to part with live- 
stock when feed supplies are compara- 
tively abundant may make the attain- 
ment of this goal difficult. 


General Products 
DATA ON CEMENT, CANADA 


Canadian production of cement in the 
first 8 months of 1948 totaled 9,059,780 
barrels. Stocks at plants and ware- 
houses at the beginning of the year were 
recorded as 731,194 barrels. Of the 9,- 
790.974 barrels available, 15,158 barrels 
were used at the plants and 9,200,344 
barrels were shipped to customers. Ex- 
ports totaled 53,449 barrels. Production 
and shipments to customers were each 
increased about 1,500,000 barrels in the 
first 8 months of 1948 over output and 
shipments in the corresponding period 
of 1947. No imports of cement were re- 
corded this year, whereas more than 
700,000 barrels were imported during the 
first 8 months of 1947. 


LICENSES ISSUED FOR TEA-CHEST IMPORTS, 
CEYLON 


The Ceylon Government Deputy Con- 
troller of Imports and Exports reported 
in September that licenses had been is- 
sued for the importation of 760,000 tea 
chests to fill Ceylon’s requirements for 
the remainder of 1948. This was in ad- 
dition to the 2,000,000 tea chests for 
which authorization to license had been 
previously approved. Importers to whom 
licenses have been issued may import the 
quantity specified in their licenses from 
any source they desire. 


INDICATOR LAMPS—NEW PRODU<T FOR 
DENMARK 


A Danish firm which formerly re- 
generated and repaired X-ray tubes and 
equipment has begun the manufacture 
of signal bulbs, heretofore not produced 
in Denmark. These signal light bulbs, 
which are used as indicator lamps on 
light switches and control boxes were 
formerly obtained from Germany. The 
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firm designed and built its own ma- 
chinery. Output is approximately 2,000 
units a week. An increase to 12,000 units 
per week is expected by the end of 1949. 
This firm also expects to start produc- 
tion of radio dial lamps as soon as ma- 
terials and skilled labor, now in short 
supply, are available. 


PRODUCTION OF CANS, U.S. ZONE, GERMANY 


Output of metal conserve cans in the 
U. S. Zone of Germany during the first 
6 months of 1948 numbered 18,547,000, 
compared with 50,551,000 during the cor- 
responding period of 1947. Production 
of milk transport cans amounted to 118,- 
000 during the first half of 1948 com- 
pared with 115,500 in the first half of 
the preceding year. 


PORCELAIN OvuTPUuT, U.S. ZONE, GERMANY 


Output of household and decorative 
porcelain in the U. S. Zone of Germany 
during the first 6 months of 1948 was 
valued at 13,327,000 reichsmarks, com- 
pared with 16,829,000 reichsmarks in the 
corresponding period of 1947. (The of- 
ficial prewar rate of exchange was 1 
reichsmark to $0.40 United States cur- 
rency. ) 


CEMENT FRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND USES, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine Government’s most 
successful industrial enterprise is a ce- 
ment plant. It was started in 1924 with 
an appropriation of $1,375,000 (United 
States currency) and has a present net 
worth of $4,300,000. It was not severely 
damaged and was operated by the Japa- 
nese during the war. The United States 
Army took it over for a few months in 
1945. 

The plant is at Naga, near the city 
of Cebu, and adjacent to large deposits 
of its principal raw materials—lime and 
clay. The only raw material imported 
is gypsum. The product is a standard 
cement which meets United States Gov- 
ernment specifications. Production in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, to- 
taled 2,200,000 bags (of 94 pounds each) 
and in the fiscal year ended in June 
1948 it was 3,300,000 bags. The theoreti- 
cal capacity of the facilities is 12,000 
bags per day, but present production is 
restricted to approximately 10,000 bags 
by the low-grade coal available. The 
company operates two coal mines in the 
vicinity and purchases additional coal 
from 20 private operators. Since the 
war it has absorbed practically the entire 
coal production of the country. 

Plans were made in 1947 to extend the 
plant and to double its capacity. Build- 


ing operations are progressing rapidly, 


and the mill, kiln, and other nonelectri- 
cal imports are ready for installation, 
but the extension cannot be operated un- 
til electrical machinery ordered in the 
United States is received and installed. 


Production is expected to be under way 
early in 1949. Whether the output will 
actually be doubled will depend to a large 
extent on the company’s ability to obtain 
sufficient fuel. Arrangements have been 
made to purchase 100 tons of coal per day 
from the Government’s Malangas mine, 
and the additional 200 tons will have to 
be made up by mechanization of mines 
or by imports of coal or oil. 

The National Housing Administration 
and five private firms use the output of 
the plant in cement blocks for wall con- 
struction, and some of the plants make 
cement tiles for flooring and paving. 
One private firm is producing corrugated 
roofing sheets of cement mixed with 
milled asbestos fibers. 

The use of cement has greatly in- 
creased since the war. The prewar de- 
mand was not over 2,000,000 bags a 
year, but in the year ended June 30, 1948, 
sales totaled 3,300,000 bags of domestic 
cement and 1,000,000 bags of imported 
cement. A part of the increase is for 
reconstruction of war damages, but it 
also represents consumer preference. 
Cement buildings have the advantage of 
low maintenance costs. Many of the 
largest reconstruction projects will be 
undertaken in the coming months, pre- 
sumably superimposing their demands 
on the present use level. It is estimated 
that consumption will fluctuate between 
500,000 and 650,000 bags per month dur- 
ing the peak period of rebuilding activity. 

Cement imports from the United 
States totaled 48,184 metric tons in the 
first half of 1948; imports from all coun- 
tries amounted to 71,048 tons in that pe- 
riod. United States suppliers have a 
temporary advantage of free entry, but 
the cost of freight from the West Coast 
is more than the duty charged other for- 
eign competitors. In fact, United States 
suppliers are now enjoying a supplemen- 
tal market, not a competitive one. It is 
believed that when supplemental im- 
ports are no longer required, the domes- 
tic producer will adjust its price to un- 
dersell any foreign competitor, rather 
than restrict its production. 


HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATORS PRODUCED, 
U. S. ZONE, GERMANY 


Production of household refrigerators 
in the U. S. Zone of Germany during the 
first 6 months of 1948 amounted to 5,716 
units, compared with 2,234 units in the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. 


EXPANSION IN SWEDISH CEMENT 
PRODUCTION 


Swedish cement production is ex- 
pected to increase in 1949 to about 
2,000,000 metric tons, as a new plant 
completed in 1948 will increase the total 
national output by an estimated 20 
percent. As it was expected that the 
1949 output would adequately meet con- 
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sumption requirements (estimated at 
1,600,000 tons in 1947), the Government 
controls maintained since 1941 on the 
manufacture and sale of cement were re- 
moved on October 1, 1948. In order to 
effect economies in domestic consump- 
tion, however, sales of standard cement 
will continue to be rationed to consumers 
under an agreement reached between 
the Government and domestic manu- 
facturers. 

Swedish cement production amounted 
to 992,932 tons in 1938 and 1,184,991 tons 
in 1939. It dropped back to an annual 
average of 773,099 tons in the war years 
1940-43, but rose again in 1944 to more 
than 1,000,000 tons and has steadily in- 
creased since that time. It totaled 
1,550,000 tons in 1947 and is estimated at 
1,600,000 tons in 1948. 

The expansion in production has re- 
sulted in a decline in imports, which 
dropped from 117,000 tons in 1946 to 
20,000 tons in 1947 and to about 1,400 
tons from January through August 1948. 
It is unlikely that cement will again be- 
come a major Swedish import item. 

The Swedish press claims that Sweden 
is now in a position to export 100,000 
tons of cement in 1948 and up to 400,000 
tons during 1949. Exports in August 
amounted to approximately 2,700 tons of 
a total of 3,250 tons shipped during the 
period January through August 1948. 


Export TARGETS INCREASED FOR SHEFFIELD 
PLATE AND CUTLERY, U. K. 


The percentage of Sheffield plate for 
export from the United Kingdom in- 
creased from about 4 percent of produc- 
tion in 1946 to about 57 percent in 1948, 
according to the Board of Trade Journal. 
The export target for cutlery, set at 
£400,000 a month, has been achieved and 
the target raised by 25 percent. It is ex- 
pected that the new target will be 
reached provided that the necessary im- 
port licenses are granted. 


Leather and 
Products 


SHOE AND LEATHER PRODUCTION, SCHLES- 
WIG-HOLSTEIN, GERMANY 


Production of shoes and leather in the 
Schleswig-Holstein area of Germany in 
July 1948 and in the second quarter of 
1948 ‘(in parentheses) was as follows: 
Uppers, 168,703 (94,302) kilograms; sole 


leather, 215,555 (106,533) kilograms; 
technical leather 18,500 (5,865) kilo- 
grams; working shoes, 12,718 (9,391) 


pairs; street shoes, 21,210 (7,205) pairs; 
special shoes, 40,813 (13,760) pairs; shoes 
with wooden soles, 52,823 (36,944) pairs. 
PRODUCTION OF FOOTWEAR, NORWAY 
At midyear in 1948 supplies of foot- 
wear in Norway were considered satis- 
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factory and dealers expressed an opinion 
that rationing should be discontinued. 
A large backlog of demand has accumu- 
lated for heavy leather boots, however, 
and if rationing were abolished, demand 
would greatly exceed supply. While the 
production of boots has increased, the 
output of walking shoes and slippers has 
declined. Before the war, about 2,000,- 
000 pairs of walking shoes were produced 
annually; in 1947 the output was 1,800,- 
000 pairs; and 1948 production is esti- 
mated to reach only 1,500,000 pairs. 
This decline has been attributed to the 
shortage of hides. 

Imports of footwear for the first 6 
months of 1948 amounted to only 20 per- 
cent of the volume for the first half of 
1947, and an even greater decrease is 
expected. One trade agreement was 
made with Switzerland, calling for the 
importation of 13,000 pairs of shoes. 


BRAZIL’s TRADE IN HIDES AND SKINS 


Brazilian exports of hides and skins 
during the period January—March 1948 
to all countries and to the United States, 
as compared with the like period of 1947, 
are shown in the accompanying table 
Imports of dyed hides and_ skins 
amounted to 12 tons and 46 tons, respec- 
tively, in the same periods, with 7 and 
17 tons, respectively, coming from the 
United States 
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TRENDS IN INDUSTRY AND TRADE, BELGIUM 


Two leading Belgian tanneries, located 
at Erembodegem, Alost, and Saventhem, 
were in the process of enlarging and 
modernizing their plants and equipment 
during the second quarter of 1948. Dur- 
ing that period, tanneries operated at 
between 60 and 65 percent of total ca- 
pacity for upper leather and at about 
30 percent of capacity for sole leathers. 
Production of heavy sole leather during 
the first two quarters of 1948 totaled 
3,474 metric tons; technical leather, 1,138 
tons; and light leather, 17,333,556 square 
feet. The comparable figures for 1947 
are 3,774 tons; 788 tons; and 16,306,152 
square feet, respectively. 

Imports of raw skins during the second 
quarter of 1848 amounted to 3,712 metric 


tons as compared with 2,444 tons during 
the first quarter. Imports of finisheg 
leather totaled 368 tons in the second 
quarter as against 203 tons in the first 
quarter. The United States supplieg 18 
tons in the second quarter and 19 tons 
in the first quarter. Exports during the 
first 6 months of 1948 amounted to 1,688 
metric tons, of which the United States 
took 193 tons. 

Switzerland continued to furnish a 
large percentage of the chemicals useg 
by the tanning industry. 


EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS, Brazr 


Brazilian exports of hides and skins 
from April to June 1948, inclusive. as 
compared with the corresponding perijog 
of 1947, and the amounts shipped to the 
United States in both periods are shown 
in the accompanying table. 


Exports of Hides and Skins, Brazil, April. 
June 1947 and 1948 


EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS, CHINA 


Declared exports of hides and skins 
from Tsingtao, China, from January 
through September 1948, were as follows: 
Cowhides, 145 piece goatskins (Chi- 
50,400 piece and weasel skins, 
236 pieces 

Declared export 
from Shanghai, for the 


nese) 


to the United States 
January-Sep- 
tember period were as follows: Buffalo 
164,372 pounds; goat and kid 
kins, 2,018,699 pieces; deer and elk skins, 
103,474 pieces; 12,628 pounds 
Exports of gallnuts for this period 
amounted to 26,900 pound 


hides, 


cowhide 


FOOTWEAR EXPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Of the 273 shoe manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the Dominican Republic as 
of June 30, 1948, 48 began operation dur- 
ing the second half of 1947. Three of 
these plants are modern whereas the ma- 
jority are small shops where shoes are 
made to order by hand 

During 1947, with 1946 comparisons in 
parentheses, exports of footwear and 
other leather products were as follows 
(in pairs): Leather shoes, 916 (7,825); 
shoes other than leather, none (645); 
slippers, 8,548 (17,644); sandals, 156 
(534); saddlery, 4 (none). In 1947 shoes 
were exported only to the French West 
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Indies and the Netherlands West Indies. 
of the 8,548 pairs of slippers exported in 
1947, the United States took 71 percent 
and the Netherlands West Indies, 29 
percent. 

ITALY’S TRADE IN RAW HIDES AND LEATHER 


Italy imported 20,711 metric tons of 
raw hides and 292 tons of leather during 
the period January—August 1948 as com- 
pared with 33,307 tons of raw hides and 
338 tons of leather in the corresponding 
period of 1947. Exports amounted to 
2.301 tons of raw hides and 275,192 pairs 
of leather gloves in the 1948 period and 
1.596 tons and 499,850 pairs, respectively, 
in the corresponding period of 1947. 


Lumber and 
Products 


TIMBER AND LUMBER IMPORT QUOTAS, CHINA 


The quota for timber and lumber im- 
ports into China has been established at 
US$2,600,000 for the 6-month period end- 
ing January 1949. This represents a re- 
duction of 13 percent compared with the 
quota for the preceding 6 months, and 
reflects a steady decline from the quota 
levels which were established during the 
early stages of the quota system. The 
quota for the period August 1947 through 
January 1948 was $4,000,000. 


Woop EXPORTS FROM BRAZIL 


Wood exports from Brazil to the United 
States in the first quarter of 1948 in- 
creased by 958 metric tons, or 20 percent, 
from the corresponding period of 1947 

Total wood exports amounted to 123,- 
299 tons, valued at 175,011,000 cruzeiros. 
The 4,655 tons, or 3.8 percent, valued at 
6,184,000 cruzeiros, shipped to the United 
States included 3,304 tons of pine (71 
percent of total) and 873 tons of jaca- 
randa (19 percent), 
accompanying tabl 


as shown in the 


Exports of Wood From Bra First 


Quarter, 1948 


TIMBER PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


During the 12-month period ended 
June 1947, 360 sawmills in the State of 
Queensland, Australia, reported produc- 
tion of 201,302,422 superficial feet of 
rough-sawn timber, valued at $1,419.- 
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281,277, of which 46,733,214 superficial 
feet, valued at $169,547,064, were used by 
50 casemills in the production of floor- 
boards, weatherboards, cases, and other 
products. 

During the same period, 15 plywood 
and veneer plants produced 87,180,034 
square feet of plywood and 27,276,126 
square feet of veneers, valued at $321,- 
114,918 and $35,097,177, respectively. 


ForesT AREAS IN U. S. ZONE OF GERMANY 


Forest land in the U. S. Zone of Ger- 
many comprises 8,688,000 acres, accord- 
ing to a forest-resources survey, com- 
pleted in October 1946 and published 
recently by OMGUS. State-owned acre- 
age was 35 percent of the total; 22 per- 
cent was owned by communities; and 
the remaining 43 percent was in private 
ownership. The total timber volume 
(trees 10 inches and larger in diameter) 
in commercial forests which covered 


about 6,889,000 acres—not inclusive of 
small woodlots under 25 acres— 
amounted to 140,072,000 festmeters (1 
festmeter=1 cubic meter; lumber-scale 
equivalent, 250 board feet.) The annual 
growth of the commercial forests was 
estimated at 10,919,000 festmeters, or 
1.66 festmeters per acre. Spruce, pine, 
and other softwoods amounted to 84,632,- 
000 festmeters of the commercial timber, 
and the volume of hardwoods, principally 
beech and oak, totaled 55,440,000 fest- 
meters. The survey disclosed that, be- 
cause of lags in reforestation, clear-cut 
areas had increased to about 6 percent of 
the forest land, in contrast to a normal of 
1 percent. 

Surveys simultaneously completed in 
the other three occupied zones showed 
that forest lands of present-day Ger- 
many comprise 23,685,000 acres. Forest 
resources data for the respective zones 
are shown in the accompanying table. 


Forest Resources in Germany 


Area and volume 
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LoGsS AND LUMBER EXPORTS, GOLD COAST 


Log exports from the Gold Coast dur- 
ing 1947 reached a new record high of 
5,221,100 cubic feet valued at £1,317,644, 
compared with 4,093,677 cubic feet val- 
ued at £878,680 during 1946. Mahogany 
constituted 66 percent of the volume, 
compared with 80 percent in 1946. 

Lumber exports amounted to 517,100 
cubic feet and were valued at £289,934 
during 1947, a substantial gain over the 
216,595 cubic feet valued at £63,445 ex- 
ported in 1946. Mahogany accounted 
for 71 percent, by volume of the 1947 
lumber exports. 

During the first 4 months of 1948, 
mahogany shipments to all destinations 
amounted to 189,290 cubic feet and were 
valued at £44,606, compared with 1,280,- 
845 cubic feet valued at £281,110 in the 
corresponding period of 1947. 


EXPORTS OF RATTAN, BAMBOO, AND RELATED 
PropuUcTS, HONG KONG 
Declared exports of unmanufactured 
rattan and bamboo and related products 
from Hong Kong to the United States 
during September 1948 totaled 871,324 
pounds valued at $115,815 (United States 


S.S.R French rs —er i 
Zone Zone U.K. Zone | U.S. Zone otal 
(Thousands of acres 
6, 855 3, 657 4,485 &, 68S 23, 685 
736 939 1, 307 3, 052 9, 034 
927 1, 685 608 1, SY 5, 115 
2, 192 1, 033 2, 570 3, 741 9, 536 
(Thousands of festmeters 
72, 304 74, 526 4s, 698 140, 072 335, 650 
49, 046 40, 583 13, 374 84, 632 196, 635 
23, 308 24, 943 35, 324 55, 440 139, O15 


currency). The total declared exports of 
these products to the United States for 
the 9-month period ending September 
1948 amounted to 11,642,727 pounds val- 
ued at $1,446,758, as shown in the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 


Lirports of Rattan, Bamboo, and Related 
Products, Hong Kong 


September January-—Septem- 





1945 ber 1948 
Pre 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
| in, unt! 
factured 77, 482 $13,170 610,476 $123,315 
Bamboo, unmanu 
wtured 191,578 16,590 4,531,222 170,014 
Cane 66,863 8, 601 2,781,176 120, 281 
Cane webbing 16,353 20, 461 70, 411 126, 180 
Rattan webbing 1, OV! 1, 836 24, 542 12 453 
Bamboo webbing 75 51 
Bamboo ware 114,245 18, 727 2,179, 191 302, 411 
Rattan ware 103, 708 36, 4380 1,445,684 562,053 
Total 871, 324 115, 815 11,642,727 1, 446, 758 
SOURCE Report No. 106, American Consulate Gen- 
l, Hong Kor B. C. C., October 4, 1948. 


REFORESTATION IN JAPAN 


Approximately 7,105,000 acres of for- 
est areas in Japan are in need of refor- 
estation. The latest plan for national 
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forests provides for artificially reforest- 
ing 676,200 acres and aiding natural re- 
forestation on 1,462,650 acres during 
1948-52. The 1948-52 private forest 
plan calls for artificial reforestation of 
3,510,850 acres and aiding natural re- 
forestation on 1,335,250 acres. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


ARGENTINA WILL IMPORT REPLACEMENT 
PARTS 


The Central Bank of Argentina has 
announced a quota of $2,500,000 cash, or 
the equivalent in other currencies, for the 
importation of replacement parts for 
agricultural machinery from “freely dis- 
posable currency” countries. 


TRACTOR PRODUCTION, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A production goal of 56,000 tractors 
has been set in Czechoslovakia for the 
period 1949-53. All are to be made by 
ZbrojovkKa at Brno, states an official an- 
nouncement. Production of Skoda trac- 
tors in Pilsen will be discontinued at the 
end of 1948. 

Production of farm machinery in 1947 
included 14,012 tractors, 285,220 sowing 
machines, 25,507 mowing machines and 
binders, and 105,288 potato diggers and 
sugar-beet harvesters. 


TRACTOR PRODUCTION INCREASING, FRANCE 


Although agricultural tractors made 
in France are now freely available to 
French purchasers, the distribution of 
foreign-made tractors still is controlled. 

Production of 867 agricultural tractors 
in May represented a 100 percent in- 
crease from the 1947 monthly average 
output and was six times as large as the 
1938 monthly average. 


CZECHOSLOVAK FaRM MACHINES DELIVERED 
TO RUMANIA 


Arrival of a Czechoslovak vessel early 
in September at the Danube port of 
Giurgiu, Rumania, with a cargo of agri- 
cultural machines, including 40 thresh- 
ing machines, was reported by the Minis- 
try of Foreign Trade of Czechoslovakia. 
The goods were delivered on the basis of 
the commercial agreement between 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania. 


FINANCING OF FARM MACHINERY, MEXICO 


Some farm machinery dealers in 
Guadalajara, Mexico, sold heavy equip- 
ment at predevaluation prices during 
the month of September, inasmuch as 
‘they are carrying heavy inventories and 
are afraid of being left with out-dated 
models in 1949. One of the principal 
dealers stated that he was not interested 
in selling machinery under the terms of 
the $5,000,000 credit granted by the 


United States to Mexico for the financ- 
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ing of agricultural machinery. He said 
he has always sold on a basis of 40 per- 
cent cash and the balance payable in 6 
months, and he believes that if the pur- 
chasers are allowed several years to pay 
off the balance, defaults will be heavy. 


NEW ZEALAND WILL IMPORT TRACTORS 


A Government allocation of $5,500,000 
for the importation into New Zealand of 
farm tractors from dollar sources has 
been announced by Federated Farmers 
and confirmed by the Customs Depart- 
ment. 


MANUFACTURE OF TRACTORS, POLAND 


A gradual mechanization of agricul- 
ture under Poland’s 3-year plan called 
for the manufacture of about 300 tractors 
in 1947. A total of 1,200 are planned in 
1948 and 2,000 in 1949, in addition to 
trailer production which should reach 
6,000 units in 1949. 

Machine centers have increased from 
300 in 1947 to 1,140 on August 1, 1948. 


TRACTOR IMPORTS, POLAND 


Plans to import 4,000 tractors into Po- 
land in 1949 have been reported in the 
Polish press. Poland expects to have a 
total of 14,500 tractors by the middle of 
1949, 2,000 of which intended for 
disposal by commercial machine centers 


are 


SALES OF AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT, 


TANGANYIKA 


In Tanganyika, sales of agricultural 
equipment and parts made by one United 
States manufacturer were reported to 
be in excess of $1,000,000 during the past 
year. A shortage of disks, which are 
said to wear at the rate of 2 inches in 
10 days, is reported 

The Overseas Food Corporation is re- 
ported to be operating 800 tractors—all 
war surplus equipment—as well as 31 
Sherman tanks that have keen converted 
to farm use 


Machinery. 
Industrial 


IRON-PACKING PRESS MANUFACTURED IN 
FILSEN, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The Skoda Works in Pilsen, Czecho- 
Slovakia, is manufacturing a packing 
press that presses 3,300 pounds of iron, 
occupying 280 cubic feet, into an 18- 
cubic-foot package, according to the 
Czechoslovak press. The average per- 


formance of the press is claimed to be 
13 truckloads of iron scrap in 8 hours. 


EXCHANGE OF ITEMS UNDER AGREEMENT, 
SWEDEN AND SWITZERLAND 
Among items to be exported from 
Sweden to Switzerland under an agree- 
ment covering the period May 1, 1948 
April 30, 1950, are ball- and roller-bear- 

















ings worth 9,000,000 crowns; machinery 
and apparatus and parts valued at 50,. 
000,000 crowns; metal-working ma. 
chines, 4,000,000 crowns; and agricy. 
tural and dairy machines, 2,900,009 
crowns (3.60 crowns~$1, United States 
currency). 

Quotas of Swiss exports to Sweden 
under the agreement include textile ma. 
chinery and parts amounting to 13,709. 
000 Swiss francs; machine tools valyeg 
at 6,500,000 francs; and dynamo-electric 
machines and parts worth 5,300,009 
francs (1 Swiss franc $0.2336 Uniteg 
States currency). 

BOLIVIA INCREASES NUMBER OF LOoms 

Bolivia’s one factory producing rayon 
piece goods now has 220 looms in opera. 
tion. Delivery of an additional 164 looms 
is expected by the end of this year—109 


from the United States and 64 from 
Switzerland. 


SOVIET ZONE OF GERMANY TO Furnisy 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT TO POLAND 


Machinery and industrial equipment 
are among the commodities to be fur- 
nished to Poland by the Soviet Occupa- 
tion Zone of Germany under an agree. 
ment of September 25, adding $36,000,000 
to the $60,000,000 volume of trade agreed 
upon on March 15, 1948 


EQUIPMENT 
OF INDIA 


DEMAND FOR MECHANICAI 
DELHI DISTRICT 


The demand in the Delhi District of 
India for ore-crushing, classifying, and 
mining and quarrying mechanical equip- 
ment is expected to undergo a slow but 
raw mineral materials 
are produced on a larger scale. Require- 
ments for such equipment, however, will 
undoubtedly continue to lag far behind 
those of the other parts of India, where 
the bulk of the country’s output of coal 
and other 


steady increase as 


1ron ore, Manganese ore, mica 


minerals is produced 


TRADE IN MACHINE TOOLS, ITALY 


into Italy in 
1948 amounted 


Imports of machine tool 


the period January-June 


to 722 metric tons, of which 151 tons were 
received in June 

Exports of machine tools in the first 
half of 1948 totaled 6,563 tons (1,249 in 
June 

NEW GRAVURE-PRINTING MACHINE 


MANUFACTURED IN U. K. 


A British engineering 
made a new gravure-printing 
which the company states is the first up- 
to-date machine manufactured in that 
country. The machine is reputed to have 
a printing speed of 300 feet a minute and 
ed by firms manufacturing car- 


company has 
machine 


Will be us 
tons and wrappers 

(Photographic prints and specifications 
of the machine may be inspected upon 


request in the General Products Branch, 
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Commodities Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Room 2539, Tempo T Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


B. C. G. VACCINATION IN CEYLON 


Prevention of tuberculosis through 
mass B. C. G. (Bacillus calmette guerin) 
vaccination, a program recently begun 
in India, is being extended to Ceylon un- 
der the auspices of the World Health 
Organization. Supplies of vaccine are 
to be made available from the King In- 
stitute, Madras, which was established 
with equipment purchased from Den- 
mark with the help of the World Health 
Organization, reports the foreign press. 


TRADE OF BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Imports of botanical derivatives, 
synthetic equivalents, and preparations 
containing one therapeutic agent into 
the Bizonal Area of Germany during the 
first 7 months of 1948 were valued at 
$134,222. Imports of botanical drugs, 
including extracts and tinctures, were 
valued at $116,418, and imports of drugs 
of animal origin, synthetic equivalents, 
and preparations containing one thera- 
peutic agent had a value of $405,891. 

Export shipments of drugs of animal 
origin and synthetic equivalents, from 
the area, in January through August 
were value at $7,050 


VETERIN RY PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, 
J AV \ 


The only producer of veterinary bio- 
logicals in Java is the Veterinary Insti- 
tute located at Buitenzorg. The prin- 
cipal items made are hemorrhagic 
septicemia and anthrax vaccines. A 
malleine for testing for glanders and a 
tuberculine for testing for tuberculosis 
is also manufactured 

No dealers Or pharmaceutical shops 
cater exclusively to the veterinary trade. 
General stores and drug stores handle 
veterinary medicinals and sell supplies 
used for veterinary purposes. Pharma- 


cists also fill prescriptions for veterinary 


use 


Cop-LIvER-O1L, Exports, ICELAND 


Iceland’s total exports of cod-liver oil 
during the first 8 months of 1948 
amounted to 5,405,142 kilograms, valued 
at 22,285,623 crowns. These shipments 
went to the following countries: United 
States 2,689,090 kilograms (11,474,703 
crowns); U. S. S. R., 754,252 kilograms 
(3,197,740 crowns): Germany, 597,987 
kilograms (2,413,560 crowns): Denmark, 
300,423 kilograms (844,434 crowns) : Po- 
land, 211,335 kilograms (909,294 crowns) : 
Norway, 200,349 kilograms (747.025 
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crowns); France, 170,072 kilograms 
(685,305 crowns); and Rumania, 99,- 
974 kilograms (430,322 crowns). (One 
crown US$0.154.) 


USE OF VETERINARY PRODUCTS, AUSTRALIA 


An estimate of the animal population 
of Australia made in March 1948 placed 
the number of sheep at 105,000,000, the 
number of cattle at 13,800,000, and the 
number of hogs at 1,300,000. Large 
quantities of animal dips, dressings, and 
anthelmintics are employed to treat 
these animals. Products used for this 
purpose are copper sulfate, tetrachloro- 
ethylene, arsenic, carbon tetrachloride, 
phenothiazine, nicotine sulfate, arseni- 
cus acid, DDT, Gammexane, sulfona- 
mides, sulfur, phenols, cresylic acid, and 
rotenone. 

Veterinary vaccines and sera also are 
reported to be widely used. The princi- 
pal products made in the country are for 
black disease, blackleg, entero-toxemia, 
fowl pox, ticks, laryngotracheitis, an- 
thrax, soremouth, tetanus, contagious 
postular dermatitis, mastitis, pleuro- 
pneumonia, brucellosis, tuberculosis, and 
distemper. 


EXPORTS OF TEA WASTE AND RHUBARB TO 
U. S. FROM SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports of tea waste (for the 
manufacture of caffeine) from Shang- 
hai, China, to the United States during 
the first 9 months of 1948 amounted to 
1,343,360 pounds, valued at $27,052. In 
the same period, exports of rhubarb to 
the United States totaled 24,360 pounds, 
value, $6,649. 


DENMARK TO MANUFACTURE PENICILLIN 


Danish Cooperative Bacon Factories’ 
Association, Axelborg, Copenhagen V., 
expects to begin manufacture of peni- 
cillin within 2 months. To inaugurate 
the project, initial requirements of raw 
materials consist of amyl acetate, 20 
metric tons; chloroform, 3 metric tons; 
phenylactic acid, 5 metric tons, all USP 
quality. 


GERMAN CHEMICAL EXPERT TO ADVISE 
EGYPT 

A German chemical expert arrived in 
Egypt in September and is expected to 
advise the Egyptian Government on the 
manufacturing problems of its pharma- 
ceutical and chemical industries. In 
this connection, the director of the Misr 
Society of the Pharmaceutical Industry 
recently made a press statement that 
British firms had agreed to supply, on 
comparatively short delivery, specialized 
machinery to improve Egypt’s output of 
pharmaceuticals. 


CRUDE DRUG EXPORTS TO THE U.S. FROM 
MARSEILLE CONSULAR DISTRICT, FRANCE 


Declared exports of crude drugs to the 
United States from the Marseille Con- 


sular District, France, during Septem- 
ber 1948 included the following items: 
Thyme leaves, valued at $3,507; black 
psyllium, $3,397; gentian root, $2,036; 
and marjolaine leaves, $1,801. In con- 
trast, such exports in the corresponding 
month of 1947 consisted entirely of 
thyme leaves, valued at $2,000. 

During September 1938, declared ex- 
ports of crude drugs to the United States 
from the Marseille Consular District had 
a total value of $3,934. Psyllium seeds, 
gentian root, and other herbs, drugs, and 
roots were included in these shipments, 


IMPORTS OF PENICILLIN AND STREPTOMYCIN, 
MADAGASCAR 


All penicillin imported into Madagas- 
car is manufactured by the French firm 
“Specia” (Societe Parisienne d’Expan- 
sion Chimique) in a powder form not re- 
quiring refrigeration. The Health Serv- 
ice estimates its annual importation and 
consumption of penicillin at 1 billion 
units (10,000 vials of 100,000 units each). 
Much more penicillin could be used to 
advantage, but because of budgetary con- 
siderations, Government services limit 
its use to more serious cases. It is esti- 
mated that various private pharmacies 
import annually about 5 billion units for 
resale to civilian hospitals and physi- 
cians. 

Streptomycin is imported only by the 
Health Service, which is allotted 1 kilo- 
gram (2.2 pounds) per month from 
United States production, received via 
the Ministry of Health in Paris. Strep- 
tomycin is used for only the most serious 
cases, being limited largely to the treat- 
ment of plague and noma (a children’s 
disease which destroys face tissues). If 
enough were available at a reasonable 
price, Government physicians would like 
to experiment with streptomycin in the 
treatment of leprosy. 

Small quantities of tyrothricin, an an- 
tibiotic used externally and locally, are 
imported from France by the Health 
Service. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES EXPporTs ‘‘CINCHONA 
REFUSE” 


Among exports of cinchona bark deriv- 
atives from the Netherlands Indies, a 
product designated as “cinchona refuse” 
is now officially recognized. The Neth- 
erlands Indies Government describes it 
as follows: By cinchona refuse is meant 
what is left over of the cinchona bark 
after the quinine has been extracted. 

This material retains some valve in 
view of the residual alkaloids. 


IMPORTS OF DRUGS AND PHARMACEUTICALS, 
PHILIPPINES 


Imports of drugs and pharmaceuticals 
for the period April-June 1948 were as 
follows: Quinine sulphate and all alka- 
loids and salts of cinchona bark, 38,000 
pesos; biological products, 32,000 pesos; 











proprietary remedies, 
pharmaceutical 
pesos; 


2,712,000 pesos; 


preparations, 2,513,000 
and vitamins, 52,000 pesos. 


PRODUCTION OF VETERINARY PRODUCTS, 
SPAIN 


At present, domestic production of 
animal health remedies supplies practi- 
cally all of Spain’s requirements, but 
prior to the Civil War in 1935 nearly all 
veterinary mMedicinals and biologicals 
were imported. In 1939 there were only 
2 or 3 firms producing veterinary medici- 
nals on a sizable scale, but at present 
there are some 15 principal concerns 
turning out these products. 

Production in 1947 was estimated to 
range between 60,000,000 and 100,000,000 
pesetas ($5,479,200 to $9,132,000 U. S. 
currency). The higher figure is from a 
leading trade source, whereas the lower 
figure was calculated by the veterinary 
officials of the Spanish Ministry of 
Agriculture. Both Government § and 
trade sources indicated that veterinary 
biologicals accounted for 80 percent of 
the total output, and that antihog chol- 
era vaccines and serums accounted for 
60 percent of the biological products. 


TURKEY’S DEMAND FOR PENICILLIN 


There is an increasing demand in the 
Turkish market for penicillin and peni- 
cillin products. The latter, other than 
penicillin in the crystalline form or 
amorphous penicillin, are considered as 
pharmaceutical specialties and thus may 
be imported only after registration with 
the Ministry of Public Health and So- 
cial Assistance. Among pharmaceutical 
products penicillin and streptomycin are 
the only ones for which dollar exchange 
is presently being made available in any 
substantial amounts and at relatively 
regular intervals. Turkish authorities 
are said to encourage the importation of 
penicillin in the crystalline form rather 
than penicillin in the oil and wax forms, 
presumably because of the lower cost of 
the former type. 


Motion Pictures 
and kquipment 


CUBAN MOTION-PICTURE MARKET IN JULY 
1948 


During July 1948 as in June, 22 feature 
films were released in the theaters of 
Habana, Cuba. Thirteen of the July re- 
leases were produced in the United 
States, two in Great Britain, two in 
France, two in Argentina, one in Sweden, 
and two in Mexico. 

Box-office receipts for July totaled 
$127,136 as against $124,717 in June. Of 
the July receipts, United States films 
earned $82,287 or 64.7 percent of the 
total; British films, $16,387; French films, 
$8,873; Argentine, $8,353; Swedish, 
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$6,299; and Mexican, $4,937. The lead- 
ing box-office attraction of July was a 
United States film shown in the Warner 
Theater with gross receipts of $15,299 
for a 2-week run. The second-best at- 
traction was a British feature which was 
shown simultaneously in five neighbor- 
hood theaters, the Trianon, Infanta, 
Campoamor, Metropolitan, and the Ala- 
meda, and during a 1 week run grossed 
$13,612. 


ARGENTINE MOTION-PICTURE NOTES 


The only vital factor affecting the mar- 
ket for United States 35-mm. motion- 
picture equipment in Argentina has been 
the rigid suspension of import licenses 
for such equipment since early 1948 
Stocks are nearly exhausted, and dis- 
tributors believe that soon theaters will 
have to curtail operations for lack of 
replacements for such items as projec- 
tion carbons which are presently avail- 
able only at black-market prices. Local 
distributors estimated that when trade 
controls are eventually lifted, Argentina 
should be a market worth at least 
$1,000,000 for United States equipment 

A new motion-picture producing com- 
pany, called Wil!porc Films has been 
formed in Buenos Aires. Studios will 
be built on the outskirts of Buenos Aires, 
and French and Italian equipment will 
be installed. 

Because of a work slow-down by 
motion-picture employees seeking higher 
wages, the Argentine Association of Mo- 
tion Picture Producers closed all affiliated 
studios, laboratories, and _ executive 
offices on September 2. Both faction 
submitted their cases to the Secretariat 
of Labor, the producers claiming that 
unjustified tactics were paralyzing the 
industry, the workers contending that 
only six independent studios had fulfilled 
their 


increases 


obligations with regard to wage 


On September 6 the 
declared the trike illegal 
and ordered the em 
The follow 


reopened and normal activities resumed. 


Secretariat 


work 


MOTION-PICTURE PRODUCTION IN EGYPT 


Dubbing of foreign-language films with 
Arabic sound tracks continued officially 
under the limitations of three picture 
each year selected by the Ministry of 


Social Affairs with exhibition limited to 
one year from the date of first 
There are indications, however, that a 
shift in the Government’ 
be in the making 
Apparently, additional films other than 
the three originally contemplated by the 
Ministry of Social Affairs as comprising 
the 1948 quota are being dubbed without 
display of opposition. The Tunisian pic- 
ture, Seven Doors, is currently in process 
and two Turkish films and an Indian film 
have already been released with dubbed 
tracks. It is believed that these three 


showin: 


policy might 


pictures have narrative 
rather than full dubbing of translation 
matched to spoken action. It is reported 
that the local industry, which is in finan. 
cial troubles, may now be more amenable 
to the idea of dubbing performed With 
the use of facilities now idle. 

Film producers have been under attack 
by governmental departments, Particu. 
larly the Ministry of Social Affairs, for 
failure to improve the quality of the films 
Box-office receipts continue to decline as 
the reputation of the domestic pictures 
worsens. Production during the current 
season is at the rate of 30 pictures per 
year, and plans for the season which 
began in October indicate that number 
or fewer, in prospect. . 


sound tracks 


During the past year, five first-ruy 
motion picture theaters specialized jp 
Arabic productions, but the dearth of 


films is forcing two of them to change 
their policy and exhibit foreign films 
Several independent producers are cur. 
rently holding aloof, or at best plan only 
limited activity. Financial backing, very 
readily available during the war years 
and immediately thereafter, is now tight, 
Lack of funds seriously threatens the ex. 
istence of the newest and most modern 
equipped studio. This studio has already 
announced that it will produce no more 
pictures for its own account. 
for rental of its facilities are 

The Egyptian 


Its plans 
indefinite 

Government through 
the Ministry of Social Affairs has evi- 
denced considerable interest in revitaliz- 
the industry. The Ministry is pro- 
moting plan vel abroad by train- 


ing 
for tra 
ing missions to study technical 
phases of production A 
been proposed whereby the Government 
will prize of £E10,000 


film of the year 


Various 


scheme has 


award an annual 
the Egyptian 


expected that thi 


ior best 
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ance to the industry will soon be 


ind other assist- 


MARKET FOR THEATER EQUIPMENT IN 
SWEDE? 
Although 1 good market exists in 
Sweden for United State motion pilc- 


and sound systems and 


ed restrictions on 


ture projectol 
for arc carbon, increa 
imports necessitated by a further de- 
terioration of Sweden’s gold and hard- 
it extremely dif- 
ficult at the present time to import such 
equipment United State 
carbon is still used extensively 


although there i 


currency reserve make 

projector 
in Sweden 
con competi- 
tion from the French Le Carbone, which 
Stockholm 
made to import carbon 


practi- 


iderable 


maintains a subsidiary in 
Efforts are being 
from Great Britain, but so far 
cally no British carbon has appeared on 


the market. Stocks of carbon on hand 
are estimated by the trade to be suffi- 
cient for this season. 

The Swedish AGA and its subsidiary 
KINOFA dominate the present market 
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for projectors, although there are small 
imports of Zeiss (Ernemann) projectors. 
Ernemann projectors have been the most 
commonly used in Sweden, but there are 
reports from the trade that the quality 
of the Ernemann projectors made at 
the present time (under Russian con- 
trol) has been considerably lowered. 
Projectors recently have been imported 
from Great Britain, but present import 
regulations offer a good guaranty that 
the Swedish brands will continue to 
dominate the market. Screens and 
other theater furnishings, such as seats 
and ventilating equipment, are pur- 
chased domestically as in the past, and 
although delivery times are rather long 
for certain items, the domestic produc- 
tion has no difficulty in satisfying the 
market. 


SIXTEEN-MM. FILMS IN NORWAY 


There is at present no distribution of 
feature-length 16-mm. entertainment 
films in Norway. One company has 
eight films, of Danish and Swedish 
origin, that it rents out by the season 
to the whaling fleet for a seasonal rental 
of 2.200 crowns per picture. One theater 
in Oslo shows 16-mm. newsreels, and one 
other small theater exhibits 16-mm. 
short features of a cultural nature. 
However, there are definite signs of 
much greater activity in the field of 16- 
mm. entertainment. The Norwegian 
Film Bureaus Association (the distribu- 
tor’s organization) has recommended 
that both the distributors and exhibitors 
consider plans for the showing of this 
type of film in the near future. 

One Norwegian distributor for United 
States films has obtained an import 
license for eight feature-length 16-mm. 
entertainment pictures. He plans _ to 
exhibit them at community gatherings 
in the rural areas of Norway and esti- 
mates that there are 1,500 locations for 
such exhibitions. The films will not be 
released until at least 1 year after the ex- 
hibition in Norway of the 35-mm. 
original. 

This distributor explained that one 
reason for the lack of a program in the 
past has been the fact that the potential 
audience for 16-mm. films will require 
Norwegian subtitling. A Swedish com- 
pany is now perfecting a device whereby 
Subtitles may be cheaply impressed on 
16-mm. film, and the distributor believes 
that this device will make his plan work- 
able. He expects to receive the same 
rental fees for the 16-mm. films as he re- 
ceives for similar 35-mm. films. 

The Ministry of Church and Education 
has organized the State Film Central to 
supervise and encourage the use of mo- 
tion pictures, both educational and en- 
tertainment types, throughout Norway. 
This organization, together with 10 pri- 
vate adult-education organizations, the 
National Municipal Motion Picture 
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Theaters Association, and the Municipal 
Film Central will in the near future or- 
ganize a company with the intention of 
inaugurating a series of vans equipped to 
show various types of motion pictures in 
isolated districts. They intend to use 
16-mm. films and equipment. 


SWEDISH MOTION PICTURES IN JULY AND 
AvucustT 1948 


During July 1948, the Swedish censors 
passed 17 feature films, of which 5 were 
considered suitable for children and 12 
were for adults only. In August 35 
feature films were censored, 15 being 
passed for children and 20 for adults 
only. No feature was rejected during 
July; however, two United States 
features were rejected in August because 
of the disregard for law and order ex- 
hibited therein. One of these pictures 
was passed after certain revisions were 
made. The following table gives a break- 
down of the films by country of origin: 


Feature Films Passed by Swedish Cen 
sorship Board During July and August 
1948 


July 1948 August 1048 
Country of origin Chil Chil 
dren Adult dren Adults 
per only per only 
mitted mitted 
United Stat j 6 q 12 
France 2 l ; 
Sweden l l 
Great Britair l 4 
Italy 1 l l 
Russia l i 
lotal 5 12 1h 20 
A new film-distributing company, 


known as AB Tellusfilm, has been es- 
tablished in Stockholm. The distribu- 
tion of Russian films in Sweden will now 
be handled by this company, which will 
also handle German DEFA productions. 
The managing director of this new firm 
has been prominent in recent years 
in the Svenska AB Sovietfilm, the ac- 
tivity of which is being discontinued. 

A group of housewives and experts in 
child education under the sponsorship 
of various women’s organizations, with 
the cooperation of the management of 
three Stockholm theaters, was active 
during the summer in selecting films, 
both old and new, which they considered 
suitable for children’s performances. If 
this attempt to keep “blood and 
thunder” movies from the children re- 
ceives the necessary cooperation and 
public interest, it is understood that the 
managements of other theaters expect 
to join the movement. The first per- 
formances took place on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 26, at the three Stockholm 
theaters involved. 


CENSORSHIP IN INDIA 


The Bombay Board of Film Censors 
examined 38 feature films in July 1948. 


Seventeen of these pictures were United 
States productions, 17 were Indian films, 
2 Russian, with 1 coming from the 
United Kingdom and 1 from France. 
The Board suggested deletions from 13 
United States and 12 Indian films. The 
deletions from United States films gen- 
erally pertained to drinking scenes, and 
murder scenes were asked to be cut from 
3 films. One Indian feature was rejected 
as being unsuitable for exhibition. 
Drinking scenes were deleted from the 
British and French features also. 

Local press comments on the film- 
production code recently formulated by 
the Bombay Board of Film Censors for 
the guidance of domestic motion-picture 
producers were generally favorable. 
Most of the suggestions were based on 
similar regulations obtaining in the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 
Some of the decisions of the Board, like 
the ban on the depiction of kissing 
scenes, were considered over-puritanical 
and unrealistic. In this connection, it is 
understood that the Board has assured 
the domestic producers that sufficient 
latitude would be given in interpreting 
the various provisions of the code. 

The Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting has prepared a bill to be 
introduced in the Legislative Assembly, 
providing for prohibition of the exhibi- 
tion of certain motion-picture films to 
children and adolescents. An adult is 
described in the bill as “a person who 
has completed his eighteenth year.” The 
bill provides that every license shall con- 
tain a provision that the licensee will not 
exhibit to any person not an adult any 
film which has been certified by a con- 
stituted authority as suitable for exhibi- 
tion to adults only. The provisions of 
the bill will apply equally to domestically 
produced and foreign-made films. 

A South Indian motion-picture pro- 
ducer has made arrangements with a 
film studio in the United Kingdom for 
the production of the first Indian movie 
in color. The picture is proposed to be 
produced in two Indian languages, Hin- 
dustani and Tamil. Outdoor sequences 
will be shot in India and other scenes 
in the British studio. Technicians from 
the United Kingdom are expected to 
arrive in India in December with the 
necessary equipment to start production. 


MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY IN SOUTH 
KOREA 


There is latent dramatic ability and 
artistic feeling in the Korean people, and 
with better direction and better equip- 
ment, Korea could build a successful in- 
dustry which might even export its prod- 
uct to other oriental countries. 

Present production facilities are inad- 
equate. There are only two small studios 
in South Korea, both in Seoul. One is 
owned by the Office of Civil Information 











of the Army, and operated under contract 
by Lee Froductions, Inc., producing news- 
reels and informational films. Enough 
mixed Japanese and United States 
equipment has been collected and recon- 
ditioned to produce very satisfactory 
films. The other is a former Japanese 
studio, now owned by the Government 
and turning out occasional feature films. 
Equipment is Japanese and in poor con- 
dition. 

It is too early to predict what the pol- 
icy of the Government of the new Re- 
public of Korea (created August 15, 1948) 
will be toward the motion-picture in- 
dustry. There are no copyright 
and when Military Government control 
is fully removed, little protection can be 
expected, but it is anticipated that legis- 
lation will soon be enacted. Taxation is 
high. An import duty of 10 percent 
ad valorem, based on an arbitrary val- 
uation of each reel set by the Govern- 
ment, is assessed on all imported films. 
An internal revenue tax of 30 percent 
ad valorem, based on an arbitrary value 
per reel, and an admission tax of 100 
percent of the regular admission price to 
the theater are levied. 

Since August 15, 1948, administration 
of Public Act No. 66, the law that gov- 
erns the control of motion pictures in 
Korea, has been transferred to the Office 
of Public Information of the Korean Re- 
public. This law provides that all pic- 
tures must be licensed, and that the 
Government may change or cut a picture 
if it contains anything contrary to good 
morals or the public peace. These 
phrases are capable of broad interpreta- 
tion. During the Military Government 
regime censorship was not strict; it was 
chiefly concerned with elimination of 
kissing scenes. United States films are 
reported to be much better suited to the 
oriental market now than they were be- 
fore the war, because they deal more 
with worthwhile themes and less with 
mere amusement. 


laws 


Naval Stores. 
Gums. and Waxes 


PRODUCTION OF NAVAL STORES, INDIA 


India’s production of naval stores is 
principally by two firms in the United 
Provinces. One of these reports an out- 
put of 434 long tons of rosin and 32,866 
imperial gallons of turpentine in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1948. 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of copaiba balsam to the 
United States from the Amazon region in 
Brazil during the second quarter of 1948 
were valued at US$4,839, as compared 
with $6,747 in the like period of 1947. 
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Brazil's exports of carnauba wax in the 
second quarter of 1948 totaled 2,051 met- 
ric tons, valued at $2,828,600, according 
to statistics of the Ministry of Finance. 
The United States took 76 percent, or 
1,587 tons, worth $2,137,000. Exports in 
the first 6 months of 1948 totaled 4,464 
tons, valued at $6,819,550; the United 
States purchased 3,606 tons, worth 
$5,423,100. 


IMPORTS OF GUMS AND RESINS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of gums and resins 
in the 8-month period, January—August 
1948, declined in value more than $500.,- 
000 from those in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1947, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports. Totals were $3,867,- 
000 and $4,379,000, respectively. 


EXPORTS OF GUMS ARABIC AND COPAL, 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY 

Exports of gums arabic and copal from 
Tanganyika Territory during March 1948 
amounted to 106 hundredweight, valued 
at £310. Kenya and Uganda accounted 
for 76 hundredweight (£235) , 
28 hundredweight (£70), 
going to other British possessions 


and India, 
the remainder 


U. S. IMpoRTS OF GuM ARABIC 


Imports of gum arabic into the United 
States during the first 8 months of 1948 
totaled 11,446,993 valued at 
$1,055,406. The most important 
was the Sudan, which accounted fo! 
10,623,759 pounds, valued at $980,024 


pounds, 


source 


U. S. Imports, GuM TRAGACANTH 


Total United States gum 
tragacanth during the first 8 months of 
1948 amounted to 2,086,022 pounds, 
valued at $1,891,050. All but a negligible 
amount came from Iran 


imports of 


Oils. Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF LINSEED AND 
LINSEED OIL, NEW ZEALAND 


The area planted to linseed in New 
Zealand in the 1948-49 season is esti- 
mated at 12,000 to 14,000 acres, and the 
yield is estimated at about 3,000 long tons 
of seed. Area planted in the 1947-48 sea- 
son was about 21,359 acres, but produc- 
tion amounted to only 3,608 long tons of 
seed because the crop received a severe 
set-back from an attack of rust 
lack of moisture. 

In addition to the linseed grown for 
crushing it is expected that 600 long tons 
of seed from the linen-flax industry may 
be converted into oil. 

Imports of linseed oil in the first 6 
months of 1948 amounted to 352,189 gal- 
lons, as compared with 161,542 gallons 


and a 





for the corresponding period of 1947 
The United States allocated to New Zea. 
land 100 tons of seed for sowing, 


Paints and 
Pigments 


IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s imports of paints, var. 
nishes, and pigments in the first 8 months 
of 1948 amounted to 312 metric tons, ya]. 
ued at 22,469,000 C. F. A. (French Co}. 
onies in Africa) francs, according to the 
Director of Customs. (On January 26. 
1948, the French African franc was de. 
valued to 126.3 to US$1; previously, 79 
francs US$1 

MARKET SITUATION, TURKEY 

The 

dryins 


Turkish 
paints, 


market prefers quick- 
and United States prod- 
ucts are popular. Price is 
portant 


nal reports 


the most im- 
a foreign chemical jour- 
At present the dollar short- 
hampering the 
paint products 
and Belgium 


factor 
age is importation of 
rom the United States 


Radios 
CENSUS FIGURES 


Radios registered in Poland in the 
September 1948 census numbered 873,- 
851. Warsaw Province led with 132,906 
registrations, followed by Poznan Prov- 
ince with 175,507, Sile 
ince with 114,521, 


F OLAND 


ia Dabrowa Prov- 
Lodz Province with 
114,052, Wroclaw Province with 173,832, 
Cracow Province with 68,892, Pomorze 
Province with 67,913, Gdansk Province 
with 49,371, Kielce Province with 35,501, 
SzcZecin Province with 31,181, Lublin 
Province with 28,072, Rzeszow Province 
with 14,516, Bialystok Province with 14- 
159, and Olsztyn 11,428 
registrations 


Province with 


Telecommuniea- 
tion quipment 


ReSTORATION AND EXPANSION, NETHFR- 


LANDS INDIES 


The total cost of restoring and expand- 
ing the Netherlands Indies Government 
telephone and radio service will be ap- 
proximately 70,000,000 guilders ($26,- 
600,000), of which 40,000,000 guilders 
($15,200,000) will be spent abroad. 

Plans for the next 3 years include the 
installation of automatic exchanges al 
Batavia, Bandung, Macassar, Malang, 
Semarang, and Surabaya, followed later 
by further expansion to larger areas 1n 
each district. Telegraph and telephone 
connections (some by radio-telephone) 
already have been restored 
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Several Railway Services 
Suspended in ¥ ugoslavia 


More than 70 daily passenger trains 
have been suspended in Serbia and 
Vojvodina, according toa Yugoslav public 
announcement. In addition, all private 
shipments under carload lots were can- 
celed from October 24 through October 
97. Starting on October 28, the an- 
nouncement said, private shipments 
would be strictly limited and subject to 
a priority system, with shipments of 
household furniture and individual ship- 
ments of foodstuffs prohibited entirely. 
A list of lines on which passenger trains 
have been suspended is available from 
the Transportation and Communications 
Branch, Office of International Trade. 


Caleutta, India, Telephone 
Exchange Destroyed by Fire 


The telephone system at Calcutta, In- 
dia, was completey disrupted October 26, 
1948, by a devastating fire which broke 
out in the city’s telephone headquarters 
The American Consulate General at Cal- 
cutta reports that the Central exchanges, 
consisting of about 9,000 lines, and serv- 
ing the city’s main business district, 
police headquarters, Government Offices, 
and the U. S. Consulate General, are out 
of commission. It will take a long time 
to replace the gutted central Calcutta 
switchboards; according to one estimate, 
it will be 2 to 3 years before the system is 
restored. The cause of the fire is still 
unknown and is under investigation 


Mexico Tries Artificial Rain 
As Power Shortage Threatens 


The Chihuahua Consular District of 
Mexico is threatened with a shortage of 
electric power because of the receding 
level of Lake Torento on which the hy- 
droelectric plant supplying the District is 
located. 

According to the American Consulate 
at Chihuahua, the Companhia Nacional de 
Electricidad, S. A., has hired the services 
of a Los Angeles meteorologist who is re- 
ported to be a well-known weather con- 
sultant for private firms. A unit of that 
firm consisting of three men and a con- 
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verted B-29 airplane equipped for rain- 
making experiments has arrived in Chi- 
huahua City to await atmospheric con- 
ditions suitable for an attempt to cause 
rain over the area draining into Lake 
Torento. The power and light company 
is hopeful that successful experiments 
will result in filling the lake at least par- 
tially. The hydroelectric plant operated 
by the company at Bocuilla Dam on the 
lake is threatened with having to operate 
at greatly decreased capacity because of 
the receding level of the water. The 
plant is at present furnishing electric 
power to the cities of Chihuahua and 
Delicias, as well as other communities in 
the State of Durango 


New Telephone Facilities 
Being Installed in Egypt 


Installation of new telephone facilities 
in Egypt is progressing rapidly; a new 
exchange has been completed at Gezira 
in Cairo to make available as of the be- 
ginning of October 4,000 new lines. 
Egypt, along with six other countries re- 
fused to sign a convention at Copen- 
hagen recently calling for changing of 
wave lengths of nearly all European and 
Near Eastern radio stations 
March 15, 1950. 


before 


Gas Production. Poland 


Gas production in Poland amounted to 
74,798,000 cubic meters during the third 
quarter of 1948, and required 156,800 tons 
of coal to operate the plants, according 
to the Polish press. A total of 220,000,- 
000 cubic meters of gas have been pro- 
duced in Poland since the first of this 
year 


Brazil Makes Plans for 
Television Broadeasting 


Television will soon make its appear- 
ance in Brazil. Three television stations 
are to be installed, two in Rio de Janeiro 
and one in Sao Paulo. In addition, ex- 
perimental work is being carried on in 
Rio de Janeiro in small vehicles and in 
airplanes. 

The American Consulate General at 
Sao Paulo reports further that topo- 








graphic studies of the City of Sao Paulo 
have been made and indications are that 
the physical conditions of the city are 
suitable for television. The contract 
provides for the installation to be made 
during the summer of 1949, although the 
location has not been definitely decided. 
The project will include two relay sta- 
tions to be installed at a later date ap- 
proximately 30 to 55 miles from Sao 
Paulo. Although the technical charac- 
teristics are not available, it is under- 
stood the sound will be broadcast 
through an FM (frequency-modulation) 
transmitter. 


Central Electric Power 
Board Set Up in Poland 


An order has been issued by the Polish 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce, in 
agreement with the Ministry of Finance 
and the President of the Central Plan- 
ning Board, which establishes a state en- 
terprise known as the Central Electric 
Power Board (Central Zarzad Ener- 
getyczne). This Board is set up within 
the framework of the National Economic 
Plan and will be administered ‘“accord- 
ing to the principles of commercial econ- 
omy,” with headquarters in Warsaw. Its 
activities will be the coordination, super- 
vision, and general direction of the ac- 
tivities of the National District Power 
Combine Enterprises. 

By a published order of the Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce, all of Po- 
land is divided into 14 electric power 
districts, corresponding roughly to the 
Wojewodztwo boundaries. For each dis- 
trict a Power Combine has been estab- 
lished by order of the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Commerce. These combines are 
charged with the production and distri- 
bution of electric power, gas, and steam. 
They administer for their own account all 
establishments affiliated with the com- 
bines and exercise technical, economic, 
and rate supervision over those estab- 
lishments not affiliated with the com- 
bine. A state-owned Electric Construc- 
tion Enterprise, located in Krakow, has 
also been created. Its function is to pro- 
duce all necessary tools and appliances 
necessary for the District Power Com- 
bines. 
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Royal Netherlands Industries 
Fair, Utrecht 


The following information on the 
Royal Netherlands Industries Fair of 


Utrecht held from September 7 to 16, 
1948, is in addition to that published in 
this section in the November 8, 1948, 
issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

Countries which exhibited at the 
Utrecht Fall Fair but were not specifi- 
cally mentioned in this previous article 
are: Germany, with 58 exhibits; Den- 
mark, with 57; Sweden, 42; Italy, 40; 
Austria, 14; Canada, 13; Hungary, 8; 
Norway, 2; Finland, 2; Yugoslavia, 2: 
Argentina, 1; Australia, 1; Liechtenstein, 
1; Poland, 1; Israel, 1; Union of South 
Africa, 1; and Morocco, 1. 

Number of Exhibits ty Commodity 
Classifications: The number of exhibits, 
classified in the groups listed below, 
shows which were the most important 
products exhibited at this Fair: 

Engineering, hardware, tools, metalware, 
825; agriculture, 282; printing, office appli- 
ances, paper, paperware, periodicals, 209; 
electricity, radio sets, 178; instruments, 
clocks and watches, cameras, 155; household 
gocds and luxury articles, 138; furniture, 
floor coverings, bedding, 123; boots and shoes, 
leather, leather gocds, 106; textiles, ready-to- 
wear clothing, rayons, 102; fancy goods 
smokers’ articles, toiletware, sporting goods, 
87; toys and games, 79; chemicals and allied 
products, 76; foodstuffs and beverages, 73; 
transport and traffic, 63; lighting, heating, 
and sanitary engineering, 60; gold, silver, 
jewelry, religious articles, 47; earthenware, 
stoneware, china, glassware, 44; dairy ma- 
chinery and implements, 42; shop equip- 
ment, packing materials, souvenir articles, 
32; commercial information services, 31; rub- 
ber, cork, 12; musical instruments, gramo- 
phones, 11; banking and insurance, 10; medi- 
cal instruments, hospital equipment, 6; and 
petroleum products, 3. 


Country Exhibits: Of the country ex- 
hibits, the largest and most attractive 
was the Belgian exhibit which displayed 
tapestry furniture coverings, fresh fruits 
and vegetables, glassware, kitchen stoves, 
blankets, electric irons, food-processing 
machinery, metalworking machinery; 
furniture, carpets, toys, pottery, sporting 
goods, ammunition, rubber goods, paper 
goods, wood-working machinery, and 
diamond-cutting tools. The Yugoslav 
exhibit was the second largest country 
exhibit and displayed what appeared to 
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handicraft goods— 
wooden household articles, glassware, 
hand-made tablecloths and napkins, lace, 
leather goods, wines and liqueurs. A 
small exhibit was maintained by the 
Union of South Africa. It featured 
wines and liqueurs, ostrich feathers, dia- 
monds, fresh fruits, and canned foods. 
The British and American Zones of Ger- 
many were represented by an informa- 
tion stand where literature was dis- 
tributed and inquiries answered. A few 
samples of commodities were displayed 
However, a number of German products 
were displayed throughout other parts of 
the Fair by Netherlands importers and 
agenis. 

Goods which evoked the most interest 
were: a small motor which can be at- 


be high-quality 


tached to the front wheel of an ordinary 
bicycle; a new type of direction indicator 
(most countries in Western Europe re- 
quire that automobiles be equipped with 
electric “flippers” to indicate intention 
to turn); agricultural implements suit- 
able for single small farms; and radio 
receivers, record players, electric razors, 
and photographic equipment featured by 
the Philips Company attracted large 
numbers of visitors 

Results: Preliminary reports indicate 
that the best business was done in leath- 
er and shoes, wooden toys (‘many Dutch 
firms exhibited toys in an effort to take 
the position formerly occupied by Nurem- 
berg and other German towns as toy 
producers), pottery, electrical goods, and 
agricultural machinery Dutch 
and leather goods ‘which have recently 
been lifted from ration) apparently 
found important buyers from Great 
Britain, Belgium, and the Scandinavian 
countries. 

A number of earthenware goods and 
toy manufacturers stated that they had 
attempted to export their products to the 
United States but had found that import 
duties made the retail price prohibitive. 
Firms which had exhibited implements 
especially suitable to Dutch soil and 
farming conditions did good business. 

It is reported that many of the Amer- 
ican products which were displayed, 
nearly all of which were producers’ goods, 
were not “available” to Netherlands buy- 
ers in any real sense. Exhibitors display- 


shoes 
























ing American machinery reported that 
they were unable to obtain import li. 
censes for anything but token imports of 
their American products. They felt that 
they would be able to sell “almost un. 
limited’”’ amounts if they were able to 
obtain the dollars with which to import 
the goods 

Services to Foreign Visitors: Special 
effort was made to assist the foreign vis- 
itor at the Fair. The Foreign Relations 
Department of the Fair maintained a 
“Reception and Registration” 
which registered foreign visitors, 
admission cards 
logzues”’ 


section 
issued 
supplied “Export Cata- 
in French and English, and, if 
desired, furnished interpreters and 
guides. The “Central Office for Import 
and Export” “Holland Institute 
for Foreign-Trade Promotion” gave in- 


and the 


formation regarding commodities, im- 
port and export formalities, and currency 
The Fair's ‘ Banking Sec- 
tion” and “Tourist Section” provided ex- 


change facilities and tourist information 


regulations. 


A special section was set up to issue for- 
eign visitors their ration coupons, and a 
“Foreign Visitors Club” was maintained 
in the Vredenburg Building 

Fair as Domestic and International 
Marketing Medium: J. Milius, General 
Manager of the Fair, at a press confer- 
ence, speaking of the Netherlands econ- 
omy, said that from the producers’ point 
of view the seller’s market is disappear- 
ing. A large number of makeshift fac- 
tories had sprung up to meet the accu- 
mulated demand of the war years. In- 
creased imports, uneconomical make- 
shift methods of production, and de- 
creased demand are creating difficulty for 
many manufacturers. Theaters, movies, 
restaurants, newspapers, and pe- 
riodicals are more and more being faced 
with decreased turn-overs. The rebuild- 
ing of transportation services is increas- 
ing the competition in that field and 
would result in lowering shipping costs. 
From the financial point of view increas- 
ing buyer resistance is noted, he said, 
despite an increase in the amount of 
money in circulation. The Netherlands 
rayon, ready-to-wear, rubber, linoleum, 
and chocolate industries are facing in- 
creasing competition in the world mar- 
ket. The buying public, he said, is be- 
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coming more and more particular, and 
will demand lower prices and better qual- 
ity. The solution to the Netherlands 
difficulties, he said, lies in the centraliza- 
tion and modernization of means of pro- 
duction and of distribution. Declaring 
that the Fair plays an important part in 
this process and in the stimulation of 
exports, he said that exporting must be 
made more attractive to private initia- 
tive. 


1949 Spring International 
Trade Fair, Vienna 


Vienna’s 1949 Spring International 
Trade Fair will take place from March 
13 through March 20. Foreign visitors 
to the Spring Fair may book housing 
reservations, either in advance or upon 
arrival, with the Wiener Verkehrsverein, 
Schubertring 6, Vienna, Austria. 

The Austrian diplomatic and consular 
offices, upon presentation of a Fair 
Identity Card, will issue special Fair 
Visas to foreign visitors. Fair Identity 
Cards. as well as applications for ex- 
hibitor’s space at the Fair by American 
and Canadian industries, may be ob- 
tained from the Austrian Foreign Trade 
Office, 25 Broad Street, New York 4, New 
York. 

Exhibits at the forthcoming Vienna 
International Fair will include the fol- 
lowing products: women’s fashion, tex- 
tile, furs, shoes, artisan industry, needle- 
work and embroideries, gold and silver, 
watches and clocks, novelties, smokers’ 
needs, leather articles, umbrellas and 
canes, sports articles, toys, musical in- 
struments, furniture, articles for kitchen 
and house, wood products, office supplies, 
paper and stationery, publicity articles, 
books and printed matter, perfumes and 
cosmetics, rubber, and chemical-phar- 
maceutical products. All of the above 
will be exhibited at the Messepalast 
(main building) in the American Zone 
in Vienna. In the Rotundengelaende 
there will be exhibited the following 
types of goods: iron and steel, iron goods, 
machines and machine.tools, office ma- 
chines, food-industry machines, agricul- 
tural machines, electro-technical appa- 
ratus, radio, heating and lighting, con- 
Struction, rubber, photography and 
cinema, and medical and sanitation in- 
Stallations. A special agricultural and 
forestry exhibition will present latest 
developments in these fields. 

To facilitate business, the Fair Admin- 
istration has set aside the forenoons of 
Monday, March 14, and Tuesday, March 
15, during which the general public will 
not be admitted. An information office 
of the Export Department of the Aus- 
trian Federal Chamber of Commerce, in- 
formation offices of several foreign coun- 
tries, bank representatives, an office of 
the Austrian Travel Bureau, and theater 
ticket bureaus are at the disposal of visi- 
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tors on the Fair grounds. There also 
will be special post offices with cable, tele- 
graph, and telephone facilities. The 
Austrian Federal Railroads have an- 
nounced that they again will grant a re- 
duction of 25 percent on travel to and 
from the Fair from March 8 through 
March 25. Visitors to the Vienna Fair 
should note that the Austrian railroad 
tickets bought at the reduced price must 
be kept upon arrivalin Vienna. Further 
information may be obtained from the 
Austrian Foreign Trade Office, 25 Broad 
Street, New York 4, New York. 

British Exports Fair, 

Tangier, Morocco 


A British Exports Fair was held in 
Tangier, Morocco, from September 25 to 
October 4, 1948. 

Thirty-eight exhibitors displayed more 
than 100 different types of consumer 
products to an audience of more than 
5,000. The organizers of the Fair were 
satisfied with its results. 

A temporary pavilion was constructed 
to house the exhibits, and three exhibi- 
tors set up their own premises outside. 
Most of the visitors to the Fair were 
Tangier residents, but a few came from 
the French and Spanish Zones. Current 
restrictions on imports into those Zones 
probably account for the lack of interest 
displayed. 

The exhibitors were local distributors 
of British products who were primarily 
concerned with stimulating interest 
among established buyers and did not 
expect to find large untapped markets. 

Three United Kingdom companies sent 
representatives to assist their local dis- 
tributors. 

The exhibit which attracted most in- 
terest featured a display of toys, and a 
buyer from Venezuela who happened to 
be in Tangier placed a large order with 
the distributor. 

Although the display of light farm 
tractors attracted little attention because 
of the low purchasing power of most 
farmers in this area, the automobile dis- 
plays were much more effective. Austin, 
Vauxhall, Standard, and Armstrong- 
Siddeley all had exhibits, and a number 
of orders for cars were placed on the spot. 

Five different brands of radios were 
displayed, along with several other types 
of electrical equipment, including small 
electric motors. Food, clothing, and 
household equipment were shown at 
many stalls. The clothing exhibited at- 
tracted favorable attention. 

Most of the goods displayed were for 
immediate delivery, but in some cases, 
particularly for the more durable goods 
such as Silver plate, buyers were advised 
that a delay of six or more months might 
be expected. 

No plans are under way to present the 
Fair on an annual or other regular basis, 


but several of the exhibitors were suffi- 
ciently gratified by the results to signify 
their intention of supporting any similar 
effort in the future. 


International Salon of 
Agricultural Products and 
Machinery, Brussels 


The twenty-ninth annual Inter- 
national Salon of Agricultural Products 
and Machinery of Brussels, Belgium, will 
be held between February 20 and 27, 
1949, at the Centenaire Palace, under 
the auspices of the Société de Mécanique 
et d’Industries Agricoles. 

Firms interested in exhibiting in this 
Exhibition can obtain space by writing 
to Albert Carlier, Secretary General, 
Société de Mécanique et d’Industries 
Agricoles, 29 Rue de Spa, Brussels, IV, 
Belgium. 


Belgian Floating 
Commercial Fair 


Information just received from the 
American Embassy at Antwerp, Belgium, 
indicates that plans regarding the Float- 
ing Commercial Fair have been changed 
considerably. The plans to install ex- 
hibition booths aboard the S. S. Capi- 
taine Paret have been abandoned in 
favor of a larger vessel, as yet unknown. 
The sailing date has been changed from 
November 1948 to after January 1, 1949. 
The new itinerary is as follows: 

La Guaira 
Barranquilla Houston 


Panama New Orleans 
San Jose (Guatemala) Habana 


Veracruz (Mexico) 


Manzanillo (Mexico) Philadelphia 
Los Angeles New York 
San Francisco Boston 
Seattle Quebec 
Vancouver Montreal 


Other cities in the United States may 
be added at a later date. 

The planned length of the voyage has 
been reduced from approximately 6 
months to about 4% months. 

It is understood that, as yet, only about 
100 stands have been contracted for. 
Recent political conditions in Europe are 
said to have caused hesitation on the 
part of several potential exhibitors. 
Organizers also state that more persons 
than originally contemplated will very 
probably be permitted to travel with the 
exhibition. Many of these persons will 
not be connected with stands aboard the 
ship, but will carry samples of merchan- 
dise, and will be interested in establish- 
ing business contacts. Furthermore, 
some exhibitors of antiques and works 
of art will offer for sale the articles they 
take along. 





Exports of Chinese medicines from 
Hong Kong during July 1948 amounted 
to 33,239 pounds, valued at $42,207. 

















New Books and Reports 








Profile of Europe. Sam Welles. 1948. 


386 pp. Price $3.50. 


This book, delightfully written by an 
associate editor and top foreign news cor- 
respondent of Time magazine, is an illu- 
minating and challenging discussion of 
political and economic conditions in 
present-day Europe. It is based on the 
author’s first-hand knowledge gained 
from 5 years of living in Europe plus a 
recent 8-month stay there. He has vis- 
ited cities and rural areas; he has talked 
with politicians, farmers, laborers, and 
housewives. 

“A reporter should be honest, thorough, 
and impartial,’”’ says Mr. Welles early in 
his book. He then gives a graphic word- 
picture of European peoples and their 
ideologies today. Having studied and 
weighed these ideaologies carefully, he is 
happier than ever to be an American. 

“No American need to be ashamed to 

compare his system with any other sys- 
tem,” he says. “He can have his justi- 
fied doubts about it, and he certainly 
ought to be sweating to improve it. 
I have never seen a system that offered 
as much, in the present or for the future, 
as capitalist democracy when it is fairly 
applied.” 

The following 
quotes from Mr. 
scope of his report: 


thought-provoking 
Welles indicate the 


“The vast Russian plain has shaped the 
Russian character; the people have the 
plain’s extremes and contradictions.” 

“In Russia, one soon realizes that many 
aspects of Soviet life are not so much Soviet 
as they are Russian. They actually date 
back to Catherine the Great, Peter the Great 
Ivan the Terrible, or on into the mists of 
Russian antiquity.” 

“Russia is the only other country in the 
world which at present has the people, the 
materials, and the fiery urge to become what 
America is now unique in being: a great 
nation with a great economy of industrial 
mass production.’ 

“Russia is making a slower recovery than 
eight of the war-affected nations I visited in 
1947—Finland, Denmark, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Italy, France, Belgium, and Britain 

“The constitution does not control the 
Soviet state. The Party controls the consti- 
tution.’ 

“Scviet Russia is the most wasteful form of 
society in human history.” 

“Soviet-American relations can be im- 
proved only if America shows unhurried 
understanding and firmness.” 

“The people of Scandinavia, like their 
cousins in Minnesota, believe in hard work, 
personal initiative, and individual freedom.” 

“In relative terms, Finland suffered almost 
as heavily as Russia from World War II.” 

“Sweden is something rare in Europe; it 
looks as it did in 1938.” 

“Economically Denmark is slowly but 
steadily recovering.” 
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“The tommy gun has become a feature of 
the Polish landscape.” 

“If they had a free choice, the great major- 
ity of Czechs would line up with America and 
the West.’ 

“America’s Mediterranean policy is not 
identical with the British and cannot be.” 

“The Turks find the present situation 
frighteningly like Europe of the 1930's 

“The Germany that existed before Hitler 
seized Austria and Czechoslovakia, and 
started World War II, is now in three frag- 
ments and a splinte1 

“The heart of the world’s heartland is still 
Western Europe.”’ 


“Italy’s basic economic 
productive work for its 
tion—including the 
ployed.”’ 

“Britain desperately needs our aid, but 
none of us should jump to the conclusion 
that the Anglo-Amer 
tirely one-sided 


problem is finding 
popula- 


unem- 


increased 


2.500.000 now 


ican relationship is en- 
“These are America's years of opportunity 
If America uses them to increase its own and 
friendly nations’ production, t« 
world trade and strengthen its 
to do what it can in c operation with 
countries to eliminate the politico-economic 
conditions that breed war, the opportunity 
will not be lost.” 


Available from: 
New York, N. Y. 


help restore 
assccCiates, and 


other 


Harper & Brothers, 


The European Recovery Program. 
mour E. Harris. 1948. 309 pp. Price $4.50. 


Sey- 


In this book the author, who is Pro- 
fessor of Economics in Harvard Uni- 
versity, analyzes the European Recovery 
Program in language the man in the 
street, whose taxes pay for ERP, can 
understand 

Mr. Harris is in favor of the Marshall 
Plan; yet he does not hesitate to point 
out its weaknesses and to offer sugges- 
tions for consideration when the legisla- 
tion is again reviewed 

“World War II cost from $600,000,000- 
000 to $800,000,000,000,"" says Mr. Harris 
in an introductory statement. ‘“Distor- 
tions and maladjustments, resulting from 
war, do not disappear as suddenly as 
hostilities are terminated: and it was 
mistaken policy to assume that the end 
of hostilities would be accompanied by 
a simultaneous return to prewar eco- 
nomic conditions. Is it Surprising, in 
view of the vast damage done by war to 
plants, inventories, and morale, that a 
war costing about three-quarters of a 
trillion dollars should require United 
States assistance of $20,000,000,000 over 
the first 2'2 years of the postwar period, 
and an additional $15,000,000,000 to $20.- 
000,000,000 over the 4 following years? 
Is it not obvious that Western Europe, 
having lost the means of paying for one- 
third of her imports, the product of gen- 
erations of savings, should face an in- 





tractable deficit in her balance of Pay- 
ments? 

“In view of the perplexing economic 
and political issues raised by the Marshal] 
Plan and because of the divergent ip. 
terests supporting it, it was to be ex. 
pected that the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1948 would show serious flaws, py 
the country should congratulate itself 
that the act is much better than it might 
have been,” the author concludes, 

He goes on to point out that ERP, py 
making dollars available to prevent a 
collapse of international trade and by 
using aid to persuade European coun- 
tries to introduce judicious fiscal ang 
monetary policies, to cooperate, and to 
deploy their resources, may help bring 
about a long-term annual rise of Wes. 
tern Europe’s income of $5 for every $] 
made available in each of 4 years. Ip. 
comes of non-ERP countries are likely 
to be raised inasmuch as their 
economies will be stimulated by the in- 


also 


purchasing 
able in Europe. 


crease power made avail- 

The book has a chapter dealing with 
the impact of the ERP program on the 
United States 
from the 
difficulty of determining 
flation, and shortages 

A Postscript summarizes the work of 
the first 6 months of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration in its han- 
dling of ERP. Following is the conclud- 
ing paragraph: 


It discusses the problem 
cost, the 
allocations, in- 


Standpoints of its 


“In summary, the probable outcome of 
the ERP is almost as beclouded late in 
September as it was early in April 1948 
The most perplexing unknown is the 
course Of inflation, both in Europe and 
in the United States. A solution of the 
inflation problem will contribute greatly 
to those of and of dollar 
scarcity. Finally, we shall have to prac- 
tice continued caution in our interfer- 
ence in domestic European problems. It 
needs scarcely to be added how import- 
ant are Russian policy and, in general, 
the clarification of the political situa- 
tion.” 

Available 


Press, 


production 


Harvard 
Cambridge 38, Mass 


from University 


The American Economy. Sumner H. 


Slichter. 214 pp. Price $2.75. 

In this book, Slichter of 
Harvard University discusses the econ- 
omy of America from the viewpoints of 
its problems and its prospects 

“The American economy is. the most 
productive in the world,” states the au- 
thor. “With about 6 percent of the 
world’s population, and an even smaller 


2rofessor 


percentage of the world’s labor force, the 
United States produces well over one- 
third of the world’s goods.” 

The report emphasizes five principal 
characteristics that distinguish the 
American economy. They are: 
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1. It is predominately an economy of pri- 
vate enterprise. - . 

2. It is a “laboristic economy or rapidly 
becoming one 

3. It is highly competitive 

4. It is highly dynamic 

5. It is highly self-sufficient. 

As for the Nation’s economic problems, 
Professor Slichter lists four important 
ones as follows: 

(a) The problem ol! industrial relations; 
that is, the problem ol developing satisfac- 
tory relations between trade unions and 
manageme its. and between trade uniOns and 
the community as a whole 

(b) The problem of economic stability, of 
keeping the economy cperating steadily at 
high levels of employment 

(c) The problem of the international eco- 
nomic policies of the United States, of de- 
veloping policies to fit present-day world 
conditions 

(d) The problem of incentives to expand 
industrial capacity and to increase produc- 
tion. 

Having set up the problems, the author 
then continues his discussion under these 
heads: Cooperation or Conflict in Amer- 
ican Industry, The Problem of Economic 
Stability, The Problem of International 
Economic Policy, The Prospects of the 
American Economy, and How Good Is 
the American Economy? 

Available from: Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Fur and Furskin (Raw and Dressed and 
Dyed) Importers and Dealers—India 

Hotel, Restaurant, and Store Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—-Argentina 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry—Lux- 
embourg 

Leading Florists and Florist Associations 
Union of South Afric 

Metal Importers and Dealers-—-Norway 

Physicians and Surgeons—Siam 

Plastic Materials Manufacturers, and Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricator f Plastic 
Products—Uruguay 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Finland 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers— Peru 

Travel Agencies—Venezuela 

The following list has been compiled 
from information received from unofficial 
sources, and in some instances the list is 
not complete 


Barber and Beauty-Shop Supply Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—-Germany 





A loan of 2,000,000 pesos (1 peso 
US$0.50) has been authorized by the 
Philippine Government to the National 
Development Company to be apportioned 
among seven projects, including the Na- 
tional Machinery Corporation which is 
in process of organization. Some of the 
allotment can be expected to be spent for 
machinery and equipment. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 











Average rate Latest available quotation 
Country Unit quoted ly pe of exchangs er 
946 G47 Ji wrenee 
anne Ban 198 Rate | equivalent Date 
in U.S. 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 Sept. 23, 1948 
Ordinary 4.23 $. Zs 4.23 ¢ &. Zo 2364 Do. 
Auction 4.94 4.94 4. 4 4.94 2024 Do 
Free market 4.09 4. OS 4. ()2 4.85 . 2062 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 $2. 42 42.42 $2. 42 . 0236 | Oct. 22,1948 
Differential 5H. OF AH. O5 AB. OF O178 Do 
Curb 60, 94 64. 06 86. 5O 87. 50 0114 Do 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 
Free market 19. 42 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 .0534 | Nov. 1,1948 
Special free market 20. 00 
Chile Pese Junking market 43. 10 43. 10 0232 Oct 1, 1948 
Free market 14. 86 47. 95 63.15 63.15 0158 Do. 
et 8. iy 31.00 1.00 31.00 31. 00 0323 Do. 
( bia Cor k 1.75 1.75 1. 7¢ 1. 76 5682 Oct. 19,1948 
Bat 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 5682 Do. 
Curb 21.835 - ke 2. 90 2. 90 3448 Do 
Costa Rit Color Uncontrolled 5.84 6. 26 7.12 7.70 12099 Nov. 3,1948 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do 
Cuba Pess Free 1. 00 1. Of 1. 00 1. 00 1.0000 Oct. 1,1948 
Ecu - ‘ Central Bank li 14. tt 13. 77 13. 50 13. 50 0741 Oct. 11, 1948 
Clal 
Free 17.47 19. 04 18. 34 0545 Do. 
Hondura Lempira Official 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 4902 Nov 1, 1948 
Mexico Peso Free 4. 8H 4.86 4685 1460 Oct. 1, 1948 
Nicaragua Cordoba Ofticial 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Oct. 22,1948 
Curb 5. 49 5. 64 6. 06 6. 25 . 1600 | Oct. 11,1948 
Pa (au Official 12 12 12 3.12 . 3205 | Oct 6, 1948 
Free 25 31 43 3.75 2666 Do. 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | Oct. 12,1948 
Free 7.85 12. 48 14. 30 14. 50 . 0690 Do 
Salvador Color Free 2. 50 2. 0 2 50 2.50 4000 Nov 1, 1948 
Uruguay P Controlled 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Do 
Free 
Imports 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
Other purposes 1. 785 1. 785 2. 21 4525 Do. 
Venezuela B il Controlled 3. BE 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 
Free 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 29085 Do. 
Bol i, curb rate for September; Chile, free rate for September; Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate for October; Colombia, 
irb rate for September; Ecuador, free rate for August; Nicaragua, curb rate for September 
J uary to Augu 
June to Decemt 
‘ No official quotation available since July 21, 1948 
June 6, 1946 to January 4, 1947 
EXPLANATION OF NOTES 
{roentina Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to their 


portance to the Argentine economy Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market rate 
Bolivia Imports into Boliva are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential rate (established by decree o 








October 2 47), accord to the importance to the Bolivian economy 4 tax of 1 boliviano per dollar is levied on 
iles of exchange for commercial imports under decree April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances are effected at the 
ditferential rate rhe curb market is technic illy illegal 

Bra All remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free-market 
rate having been abolished respectively on July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of November 27, 1947, 
tablished a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such 

insactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile. Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is the 
flicial rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of the articles 
to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effected at these rates. The free-market rate is used for 
nor id emittances ; 

Colombia. The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that Institution, and the commercia 


bank rates vary only slightly from it. Most imports are paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 14 to 26 
percent. Payments for other imports are made at the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 14 to 26 percent. Remit- 
tances on account of capital may be made either at the curb rate, or in some instances for which special provision is 
made, at the official rate, but subject in both cases to a4 percent tax. Nontrade transactions are subject to taxes ranging 
from 4 to 40 percent, and only in transactions specifically provided for may exchange at the official rate be used for this 
purpose. AlJl exchange taxes are calculated on the official rate. 

Costa Rica Imports are covered at the controlled rate Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled rate 

Ecuador.—**Essential’’ imports are paid for at the otficial rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on import 


ermiis bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. ‘*Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 
I I I 


import perm 





charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury’’ 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-suere 
per dollar ch e, Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Nicaragua Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate 4 tax ol 
5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the oflicial rate 

Paraguay.— Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at an auction 






rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 
Peru Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 
from time to time at the free rate Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 


Uruquay.—Controlled and free rates are s same for all remittances, the distinction between the free 
rate for 


Venesuela.—Controlled and free rates iden 


nports and that for other purpose h 
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Economic Cooperation 
Administration 
(Continued from p. 14) 


With the Christmas season coming, 
many Americans will be thinking of 
sending gift parcels to friends and rela- 
tives in Europe, and they are reminded 
that reduced shipping rates under ECA 
make it less expensive to send such par- 
cels to most Marshall Plan countries, 
ECA says. 

Reports have been received of a gen- 
eral decline in donations for private re- 
lief abroad since the ECA began opera- 
tions, the decrease apparently stemming 
from a misunderstanding as to ECA’s 
program for European recovery. 

ECA does not finance voluntary con- 
tributions for relief. It is, however, au- 
thorized to pay ocean freight charges on 
goods supplied by nonprofit agencies and 
individuals. 

ECA has issued three regulations un- 
der which subsidies can be paid for ocean 
transportation costs of relief supplies 
and packages. The regulations provide 
for (1) payments to the Post Office De- 
partment, making possible a reduction 
of 4 cents a pound for individual relief 
packages to countries receiving ECA 
grants; (2) for reimbursement of ocean 
freight charges for shipments by volun- 
tary nonprofit relief agencies; and (3) 
for reimbursement of ocean freight 
charges for individual relief packages 
shipped by freight under a multiple bill 
of lading. 

In order to qualify for the reduced 
rates under ECA regulations, contents of 
packages must be limited to nonperish- 
able food, clothing, and household and 
medical supplies. Most participating 
countries afford duty-free entry of 
“U. S. A. Gift Parcels.” 


Authorized for 


ECA: Revised 


Oil Shipments 
Financing by 
Data Released 


Revised data have been released on 
oil shipments authorized for financing 
by the ECA, and accordingly certain 
figures carried in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for November 8, on page 15, 
should read as follows: 


Oil shipments programed by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration during its first 
6 months of operations amounted to from 
40 to 45 percent of the total oil import needs 
of those European countries receiving assist- 
ance. They amounted to 58,200,000 barrels 
valued at $203,000,000. These figures ex- 
clude participating countries for which a 
program has not been finally determined 
upon, and are subject to amendments as 
and when data on actual transactions be- 
come available. 

The programed shipments came from 
three major sources: the Middle East, 27,- 
300,000 barrels valued at $68,000,000; West- 
ern Hemisphere other than the United States, 
21,200,000 barrels valued at $68,000,000; and 
the United States, 9,700,000 barrels valued 
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at $67,000,000. Lubricants accounted for 44 
percent of the dollar value of the United 
States share. The 9,700,000 barrels of U. S. 
crude oil and refined products amounted to 
17 percent of all ECA-programed shipments 
in terms of barrels and to 33 percent in 
terms of value 


Data on Procurement and Reim- 
bursement Authorizations 


Procurement and reimbursement au- 
thorizations totaled $263,345,203 for the 
week ended Wednesday, November 10, 
and brought cumulative grant authoriza- 
tions to $2,960,813,599 with adjustments, 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion has announced. Grants to western 
European countries, Trieste, and China, 
are included in the cumulative figure. 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as tobacco, cotton, machinery, equip- 
ment, petroleum, and lumber and saw- 
mill products, as well as foodstuffs, were 
included in the new authorizations which 
have been announced in press releases 
numbered 259, 261, 264, 266. and 268. 
The new authorizations approved during 
the week were issued to Austria, Belgium, 
Bizone Germany, Denmark, France, 
French Zone of Germany, Greece, Ice- 
land, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Trieste, the United Kingdom, 
and China: 
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Procurement authorizations including 
ocean freight, by country, from the in- 
ception of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration through November 10, 1948, 
with adjustments, follow 


Austria $137, 260, 309 
Belgium 56, 017, 062 
Bizone Germany 279, 112, 800 
Denmark 67, 738, 333 
France 797, 184, 041 
French Zone Germany 47, 789, 318 
Greece __- 105, 922, 629 
Iceland 1, 342, 000 
Ireland 18, 211, 874 
Italy 314, 300, 443 
Netherlands 253, 651, 451 
Netherlands Indies 40, 258, 958 
Norway = 65, 706, 636 
Trieste 6, 291, 517 
United Kingdom 632, 244, 347 

Total, Europe 2, 823, 031, 718 
China 137, 781, 881 

Total, all countries 2, 960, 813, 599 





These procurement authorizations are 
arranged by commodity groups in the fol. 
lowing Manner: 


Europe 
Food and Agriculture 


Wheat $383, 430, 97 
Wheat flour 129, 506, 159 
Rye 2, 441, 4ge 
Coarse grains and prod- 

ucts 60, 614, 219 
Rice Gana 3, 814, 039 
Other grain preparation: 3, 620, 36) 
Meats 7, 300, 214 
Dairy products 61, 429, 198 
Eggs 1, 802, 375 
Fats and oils (including 

oilseeds) 147, 256, 011 
Vegetables and prepara- 

tions 14, 710, 694 
Fruits and nuts, except 

peanuts 13, 018, 862 
Sugar and related prod- 

ucts 69, 454, 874 
Miscellaneous food prod- 

ucts 10, 813, 809 
Cotton 209, 156, 205 
Tobacco 52, 464, 000 


Oilcake and meal and 


other feeds and fod- 


ders, n. e. c 28, 641, 593 
Fertilizers and fertilizer 

materials 28, 447, 189 
Miscellaneous agricultur- 

al products 15, 286, 413 


Total, Food and Agri- 
culture 1, 323, 208, 079 


Industry 
Chemicals and related 
products 77, 792, 042 
21, 663, 945 


Hides, skins, and leather 
Lumber and sawmill 

products 47, 445, 960 
Pulp and pape! 44, 852, 490 
Coal and related fuel 155, 437, 739 
Petroleum and products 285, 394, 382 
Fabricated basic textiles 33, 772, 527 
Nonferrous metals 145, 408, 824 
Nonmetallic mineral 15, 731, 092 
Metallic ores and con- 

centrates 12, 933, 700 
Iron and steel mill prod- 

ucts—primary 78, 946, 365 
Iron and steel mill prod- 

ucts—advanced 9, 851, 931 
Iron and steel finished 

manufacture 3, 506, 974 
Machinery 148, 051, 911 


Vehicles and 
Miscellaneous 





commoditie 20, 704, 322 
Total, Industry 1, 212, 076, 775 
Total Commoditie 2, 535, 284, 854 
Technical service 1, 786, 000 
Ocean freight 277, 860, 864 
Projects Reconstruction 
program for Greece 8, 100, 000 
Total, Europe 2, 823, 031, 718 
China 
Food and Agriculture 
Wheat 9, 622, 093 
Wheat flour 4, 218, 738 
Rice 28, 055, 695 
Cotton 69, 790, 000 
Fertilizer 11, 050, 000 
Technical service 1, 066, 500 
Petroleum product 7, 999, 999 
Ocean freight 5, 978, 856 
Total, China 137, 781, 881 
Total, all countrie 2 960 813, 599 
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Total procurement authorizations to 
date, by method of financing, are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Reimbursement to countries. $1, 114, 202, 507 
Letters of commitment 775, 330, 612 


Method of financing not 


616, 321, 465 


specified --- 616 ! 
Department of Agriculture 327, 919, 793 
Department of Army 116, 988, 915 
Department ol Navy 3. 482. 278 
Bureau of Federal Suppl) 6. 493, 729 
Reimbursement to other 

Government agencl 74. 300 


2, 960, 813, 599 


National Foreign Trade 

Convention Proves 

Stimulus to Progress 
(Continued from p. 13) 


Not only must the forest be felled and 
kept down, but huge drainage canals 
must be built to drain the swamps. Rail- 
ways or hard-surface roads must be con- 
structed. More capital is required to 
provide hospitals, sanitation, screened 
houses, and mosquito control so that man 
can live and work. To justify such huge 
expenditures, lands must be planted in 
extensive areas. Many students of the 
tropics in both hemispheres have reached 
the same conclusion, that in those low- 
land areas without an extended dry sea- 
son, the individual farmer rarely survives 
above a mere subsistence level and that 
the only way to release the land’s full 
productivity is by a plantation system of 
agriculture 

“The productivity of the fertile low- 
land soils when cleaned and drained is 
truly prodigious. An acre in sugar cane 
will produce 3 times as much food energy 
as an acre of good Iowa land planted to 
corn. When planted to oil palms, an 
acre will produce 5 times as much as an 
acre of soy beans in Illinois. The strong 
sun and heavy rain, the long growing 
season, and the rich soil are wasted in 
growing worthless jungle unless modern 
technology makes these lowlands avail- 
able for man’s use 

“As you know the principal crop of 
the United Fruit Company is the bana- 
na,’ Mr. Cabot stated. ‘The banana 
grows on a tall plant or tree 20 to 30 feet 
high, which must be cut down when the 
fruit is harvested, but new sprouts are 
continually being sent up from the same 
root. These roots go deep, sucking their 
nourishment from 5 or 6 feet below the 
surface. It is understandable, therefore, 
why the rich, deep beds of silt, which are 
found in the deltas and bottom lands of 
tropical rivers, are best suited for this 
crop. Until reclaimed and planted to 
bananas, these deltas and bottom lands 
were uninhabitable swamps. The native 
farmer could not make use of this land 
nor could the small capitalist afford to 
develop it. It takes millions of dollars 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Not! Average 


ire in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 


in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board 


Country Monetary unit 
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to build the great primary drainage 
canals necessary to keep these rich soils 
from continual inundation. 

“The United Fruit Company has moved 
more dirt in building its banana farms 
than was moved in opening the Panama 
Canal. Over 90 percent of its bananas 
are grown on land thus reclaimed. The 
application of American dirt-moving 
techniques has resulted in converting 
wasteland swamps into farms which have 
contributed much to the economy of 
Middle America. 

“Bananas require a particular kind of 
soil, and the areas suitable to their culti- 
vation are limited. The rich soil of the 
lowlands, however, can be utilized for the 
growing of a great many other crops. 
Extensive areas are already cultivated 
Experimental plantings of 
palm oil, citronella, tung, abaca, rubber, 
bamboo, derris, mangosteens, pili nuts, 
and a number of hardwoods have shown 
promising results. The researches and 
experimental plantings now being car- 
ried on by both private and public insti- 
tutions will doubtless point the way to 
the profitable utilization of extensive 
areas of these tropical lands. 

“The felling of the forest for planta- 
tions would not result in the wholesale 
destruction of valuable timber. Some 
tropical hardwoods are very valuable, 
but in the natural forests there are few 
trees which have any commercial value 
at all. Valuable forests, however, can 
be developed through reforestation pro- 
grams. In fact we estimate that in 
some of our tropical reforestation we will 
have as much as 100 times the board 
feet of usable timber after 25 years of 
growth as there was in the virgin forest 
which we cut down. Our program calls 
for the planting of several thousand 
acres of precious woods each year. 


to cacao. 


“The opportunities for profitable de- 
velopment in Middle America are doubt- 
less typical of those offered in other Latin 
American countries. There are re- 
sources to be developed, but such 
development requires large capital in- 
vestments and technical know-how. 
Technical know-how and capital in suf- 
ficient quantities are not available 
locally. If these resources are to be de- 
veloped, the necessary capital must be 
imported, and technicians must be al- 
lowed to accompany the capital. The 
situation in Latin America today is 
similar to that which existed in our 
country in the early period of our de- 
velopment. We found ourselves with 
vast resources, but the early pioneers who 
carved their homesteads out of the wil- 
derness did not have the capital with 
which to finance our development. We 
eagerly sought capital from abroad and 
entered into treaties of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation with other coun- 
tries for the purpose of offering adequate 
guaranties to the people of any nation 
who would come to this country and as- 
sist in financing our expansion. As a 
result, capital flowed here in great quan- 
tities and assisted in the building of rail- 
roads, canals, steel mills, and other 
enterprises until at the close of the nine- 
teenth century over $3,000,000,000 of 
foreign capital was invested here. These 
investments laid the foundation for one 
of the greatest industrial expansions that 
the world has witnessed. 

“The United States now is one of the 
greatest reservoirs of capital, and Latin 
America must look to us for the capital 
it needs for its development. This is no 
job for intergovernmental financing. If 
we are to encourage and strengthen the 
private enterprise system, the area of 
Government loans must necessarily be 
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limited. While it may be conceded that 
certain public works might be under- 
taken through Governmental agencies, 
the job of agricultural and industrial 
development must be undertaken by pri- 
vate capital. 

“It has recently been proposed that 
the funas of the Export-Import Bank be 
increased by $500,000,000 and earmarked 
for Latin America. From the peak of 
1947, United States exports to Latin 
America have already declined by hali 
or nearly $2,000,000,000 per year. The 
magnitude of this figure indicates that 
no conceivable increase in the lending of 
the Export-Import Bank based on rea- 
sonably economic directives would be 
able to offset the decline. If the lending 
is to be mere subsidy to bolster our ex- 
ports, it is likely to conflict with our for- 
eign policy with respect to Europe, where 
it is our purpose to rehabilitate industry 
and build exports which must compete 
for the same markets. It is apparent 
then that to make the benefits of such 
increased lending more than transitory, 
the loans would have to be spent in ways 
that would increase productivity by pro- 
moting better use of land and manpower, 
thus expanding the buying power. 

“The important thing is the effect that 
such a program would have on private 
investment in Latin America. In the 
last 8 years United States private in- 
vestments in that area have increased 
by over $800,000,000. Private capital 
cannot be expected to compete against 
Government subsidy, but will flow 
equally into the development of both 
the Americas if given equal opportunity. 
The private savings in this country alone 
are over $100,000,000,000. With such a 
vast reservoir to draw on, the incentives 
of free competitive enterprise are surely 
the more promising means of getting 
both promptly and economically the in- 
vestment which Latin America needs for 
development. 

“Private capita] is always seeking 
profitable investment, and it will flow to 
the area where it can be employed prof- 
itably, if it has reasonable assurance of 
safety of principal and reasonable pros- 
pects of profit. These development 
projects in Latin America require large 
sums of capital, however. The enter- 
prises are such that an investor cannot 
make quick profits and get out. It 
means in most cases a long-term invest- 
ment, and the prospective investor must 
be assured not only that he can operate 
profitably but that he can remain in con- 
trol and operation of his enterprises for 
a period long enough to amortize his 
large investment. He must have ade- 


quate guaranties that his property will 
not be nationalized, that he will not be 
subjected to discriminatory laws, that he 
can bring into the country and employ 
the managers and technical experts he 
requires, and that he will not be sub- 
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jected to discriminatory or unduly bur- 
densome taxes that would absorb most 
of his profits. These guaranties may be 
given by a contract between the coun- 
try’s Government and the individual in- 
vestor. However, a treaty of friendship 
and commerce between a Latin American 
government and the United States, 
which makes similar reasonable guaran- 
ties available to any United States inves- 
tor, has the advantage of attracting 
much wider investment 

“An attempt at a general solution of 
these investment problems was made at 
the Bogota Conference, and some prog- 
ress was made. It is to be hoped that 
further progress will be made at the 
forthcoming Inter-American Economic 
Conference to be held in Buenos Aires 
A multilateral approach to problems of 
this character, however, is difficult at 
best, and perhaps a better approach 
would be through bilateral negotiation 
Any country desiring to welcome the im- 
portation of private capital for the devel- 
opment of its resources could give great 
impetus to the flow of capital to that 
country by entering into a treaty with 
the United States agreeing to allow such 
capital national most-favored-na- 
tion treatment and providing the othe: 
guaranties which capital considers es- 
sential. The demands of capital in this 
respect modest and such as 
nation would readily concede are fair and 
reasonable. Capital wants the 
assurance that the guaranties now gen- 
erally afforded by the laws of the coun- 
tries will be maintained over a period of 


and 


are any 


simply 


years regardless of any political changes 
that may take place 

“The impact of taxation on profits de- 
rived from international trade is most 
and presents a problem which 
should have the attention of our Govern- 
ment as well as the Governments desir- 
ing our capital. As recently pointed out 
by ex-President Hoover, when profits ar: 
derived from international trade, every 
Government along the line takes a whack 
at it through taxation. Iam not one who 
believes in tax incentives as such, but I 
do believe that when taxes 
multiple and heavy as to become a de- 
terrent on business, something should b 
done. In recent years some of the 
tries of Latin America have imposed in- 
come taxes at progressive rates so that 
corporations with a large volume of busi- 
ness are subjected to taxation at excess- 
sively high This means that a 
small corporation that may make 25 per- 
cent or 50 percent on its investment 
would still be subject to the low 
whereas a large company may make only 
3 percent on its investment and be sub- 
ject to taxation at the highest bracket. 
Since American corporations operating 
in Latin America are usually large cor- 
rorations engaged in large-scale devel- 
opment, they are hard hit by such a pro- 
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rates 


rates, 









gressive tax. In the Economic Agree. 
ment of Bogota, it was agreed that each 
state would seek to liberalize its tax laws 
so as progressively to reduce or eliminate 
double taxation as regards income from 
foreign sources and avoid unduly pyr. 
densome and discriminatory taxation. It 
is to be hoped that this declaration Will 
be implemented by specific measures at 
the forthcoming Economic Conference 
at Buenos Aires.” 

‘In attempting to carry out a program 
of economic cooperation with the other 
nations of this hemisphere, we shal] ep. 
counter opposition,” Mr. Cabot warned 
“An being convince 
Latin Americans that foreign capital jg 
some 


effort is made to 
sinister influence that will be an 

the progress of the 
These accusations are, of 
false, but some people will be. 
lieve them. American business in Latin 
America consistently pays top wages and 
is in the vanguard in promoting the wel. 
fare of its workers. American business 
is becoming increasingly conscious of its 


obstacle in social 
country. 


course, 


social obligations in the countries jn 
which it Business must. of 
‘ourse, be interested in profits, but it 
must not be interested in profits to the 
exclusion of other 


must demonstrate to the 


operates 


considerations. It 
host country 
that it is genuinely interested in the 
economic progress and social welfare of 
the country. It must make a substantial 


contribution to the economy of the 
country and cooperate in every legiti- 
mate way in promoting economic sta- 
bility and higher standards of living 


This will not eliminate inspired criticism, 
but it will secure the sympathetic sup- 
port of the fair-minded people of those 
should have every con- 
fair-minded people will 
their 


countries, and we 
fidence that the 

guide and direct the policies of 
countries 

“It is 

increasing 
pose among the American nations during 
recent years. It was in the Americas 


that government by written constitution 


indeed gratifying to note the 
friendship and unity of pur- 


was born, and all of the countries of this 


hemisphere are constitutional democ- 
racies. Here all nations, large and small, 
live together in peace without fear of 


pite of our differences in 
we have the 
hatred of 
made com- 
totalitarian aggres- 
war we have welded 
friendship through 4a 


each other. In 
and traditions, 


and 


languages 
freedom 
During the war we 


same love of 
tyranny. 
mon cause against 
sion the 
tighter bonds of 
treaty of military assistance in case of 
outside attack. We are devoted to the 
private enterprise system which we con- 
sider the foundation of political free- 
dom and the best method of raising the 
standards of living of the people. We 
are striving to find sound methods of 
economic cooperation which will en- 
able us to render mutual assistance in 
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the development of our resources. There 
is no magic way to quick prosperity, and 
the proper development of our resources 
will take time, patience and hard work. 
If, however, we can allay suspicion and 
distrust, if we can by cooperative meas- 
ures release and put to work the forces of 
free competitive enterprise, we will lay 
a sound basis for economic development 
and open the entire hemisphere to a 
new era of progress.” 


Monetary Reconstruction 


“EVEN BEFORE the last war, a lack of 
balance existed between the United 
States and the rest of the world,” stated 
Allen Sproul, President of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, in address- 
ing the general session on International 
Finance. Continuing, Mr. Sproul said: 

“This lack of balance was reflected in 
the tendency of our balance of payments 
on current account to show a chronic 
surplus—a surplus that was not offset 
by either our lending abroad or our pur- 
chases of gold from abroad. Underlying 
this imbalance was, among other fac- 
tors, the technological superiority of the 
United States, which caused a heavy de- 
mand for our manufactured exports, and 
our vast and varied natural resources, 
which made us relatively independent of 
imports from the rest of the world. 

“This imbalance between the United 
States and the rest of the world has been 
greatly intensified since 1939, in view of 
the tremendous increase in this coun- 
try’s productive capacities, on the one 
hand, and the destruction and disruption 
of productive capacities in Europe and 
Asia on the other. Partly in consequence 
and partly in addition, the pre-war mul- 
tilateral network of world trade has been 
badly mangled. Before the war Europe 
had a substantial deficit with the United 
States, but was able to finance this deficit, 
in part, by reason of its surplus in trade 
with non-European countries—notably 
the Far East—which in turn had a sur- 
plus with the United States. Since the 
war Europe has greatly increased its defi- 
cit account with the United States and 
also has developed a deficit with the rest 
of the world. And to make matters worse 
the rest of the world has also developed 
a deficit with the United States. This 
intensified lack of balance, so far as if 
is a creature of war, can be repaired over 
time by the restoration of the productive 
capacity of Europe and Asia. So far as 
it may represent underlying structural 
changes in world trade, the task will be 
more difficult. It is not likely that it will 
be solved by 1952, the terminal date of 
the European Recovery Program. 

“In fact, it would appear on the basis 
of present estimates that, for some years 
beyond 1952, the world as a whole will 
continue to have a substantial deficit on 
current account with the United States, 
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despite continuing economies in the use 
of dollars, and taking advantage of the 
assumption that high levels of income 
and employment will be maintained here. 
Eventually, however, this situation can 
be righted. If the international political 
situation is still grave, some further ex- 
tension of Government grants and loans 
may be politically possible and desirable. 
If not, the International Bank and, per- 
haps, the Export-Import Bank can help 
to bridge the gap. Finally some revival 
of private foreign investment may be 
hoped for, if not expected. To fill in be- 
hind these essentially temporary expe- 
dients, there is the prospect that with 
continued growth in this country our 
demand for imported goods, particularly 
rrimary commodities, will increase at a 
steady rate, and the possibility that in 
anticipation of the depletion of some of 
our natural resources, we may increase 
the proportion as well as the amount of 
our imports. In this way the supply of 
dollars becoming available to foreign 
countries would steadily increase and, if 
their own productive capacity were ris- 
ing, their need for dollars would be re- 
duced. It may be that during the dec- 
ade of the fifties some such international 
equilibrium will have been achieved. 

“It won’t happen, however, if we fail 
to recognize that underlying long-run 
changes in the whole fabric of world 
trade and finance have been and are tak- 
ing place. I shall mention but two im- 
portant factors in this situation. The 
first is the question of internal versus 
external stability in our economic affairs. 
Under the old rules, and as a generality, 
internal stability was supposed to give 
way before external stability—the ex- 
change rate was more important than, 
say, unemployment. That idea has been 
seriously challenged and is not likely to 
arise again, at least in its old vigor. Yet 
we must have some world order in eco- 
nomics as well as in politics. We can’t 
move toward an increasing measure of 
world sovereignty in politics while reviv- 
ing and strengthening the ideas and 
practices of national sovereignty in eco- 
nomics. That is the task to which the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund can devote 
itself—developing and maintaining a 
willingness among its members, by con- 
sultation and guidance, to abide by the 
necessary disciplines of an international 
monetary standard while avoiding the 
rigidities and the disregard of internal 
stability, which periodically helped to 
break down our old arrangements. 

“The first consideration in approach- 
ing the problem of further monetary re- 
construction,’ Mr. Sproul continued, “‘is 
to maintain the position of the dollar as 
a fixed point of reference for all cur- 
rencies. The second consideration is to 
direct our international commercial 
policies toward the elimination or amelio- 
ration of the factors which now make 


the dollar a “‘scarce currency,” so that, 
eventually, it can perform, to the fullest 
extent, the role of an international or 
key currency. The third consideration 
is the restoration of the British pound 
sterling to a similar position, so that we 
may multiply the benefits which already 
accrue from the transferability of ster- 
ling over a wide and increasing area. 
There is still work for sterling to do, there 
is still need for the experience of the 
London market. The fourth considera- 
tion is that other countries, which are 
relieved of some of the special require- 
ments which go with the maintenance 
of a true international currency, do not 
use this as an excuse for evading neces- 
sary internal and external disciplines, if 
the whole system is to work. 

“If we keep these considerations in 
mind, we can make further progress to- 
ward monetary reconstruction. Over a 
period of years, if the present untenable 
situation, which is neither war nor peace, 
can be ended, we can again achieve mone- 
tary stability, without too much of the 
paraphernalia of exchange controls, im- 
port quotas, tariffs, export allocations, 
bilateral agreements, and their various 
permutations and combinations. But we 
should now know that it is a long difficult 
road, and that it leads into new country. 
In traversing this road, let’s not waste 
our breath shouting slogans. We can’t 
get to where we want to go by repeating 
‘balance your budget’ or ‘revalue your 
currency’ or ‘multilateral trade and no 
discrimination’, desirable as all of these 
things may be. Ours is the harder task 
of trying to find out why the old order 
has changed, and what revamping of old 
ideas and what abandonment of old 
prejudices are necessary in a new world.” 


The International Bank and 


World Trade 


“APART FROM the immediately press- 
ing political difficulties that seem to be- 
devil mankind in almost every corner 
of the globe, there are no problems more 
urgently in need of solution, nor any 
whose solution would be more conducive 
to both political and economic stability, 
than the problems connected with for- 
eign trade and international finance that 
you have assembled to consider,” stated 
John J. McCloy, President of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, speaking before the sec- 
ond general session. 

Mr. McCloy then reviewed what the 
International Bank has done and is try- 
ing to do to help solve these problems. 
He pointed out that most of the loans 
granted by the Bank to date have been 
for purposes of European reconstruction 
and noted that some loans are being pro- 
posed to Eastern European countries for 
the development of their productive re- 
sources. He then turned from consid- 

















eration of the Bank’s lending operations 
to make suggestions on some of the 
larger problems to be solved if world 
trade is to be reestablished on a firm and 
lasting basis. 

“For one thing, 
relaxation of the 


there must be some 
knife-edge political 


tensions that now pervade the whole 
world scene,” said Mr. McCloy. “The 
prevailing political uncertainties and 


unrest have undermined the confidence 
necessary for long-term productive in- 
vestment and for monetary stability. 
They have disrupted normal trade re- 
lations and have necessitated a serious 
diversion of manpower and materials 
from productive pursuits to the main- 
tenance of large military establishments. 
In the case of some of the Western Eu- 
ropean countries, for example, military 
expenditures are absorbing as much as 
20 to 25 percent of their entire national 
budgets. Politically inspired strikes, 
such as those we have been witnessing in 
France, have seriously interfered with 
production in key sectors of the economy. 
Without some alleviation of these condi- 


tions, the most enlightened economic 
statesmanship will find it difficult to 
succeed. 


“It would be a mistake, however, to 
attribute all of our economic difficulties 
to the disturbed political scene. There 
are many steps of a predominantly eco- 
nomic character which urgently need to 
be taken irrespective of political devel- 
opments. 

“So far as the under-developed areas 
of the world are concerned, there is need 
for a new attitude and a new atmosphere 
in relation to foreign financing. I have 
found in too many quarters a disinclina- 
tion to take those measures necessary to 
attract private capital from abroad, but 
instead, an insistence that inter-Gov- 
ernmental or International Bank credits 
should be made available in large 
amounts and should be allocated prima- 
rily on the basis of need, without too crit- 
ical an analysis of the prospects for re- 
payment. 

“That approach, in my judgment, is 
neither realistic nor sound. No amount 
of foreign loans will be of lasting benefit 
unless domestic conditions in the bor- 
rowing country provide both a firm eco- 
nomic base for development and reason- 
able prospects for repayment. Bad loans 
May serve temporary political ends or 
bring temporary relief, but in the end 
they leave behind only disillusionment, 
debt, and ill will. Furthermore, although 
public sources may bear the burden of 
financing development for a time, sus- 
tained investment in the substantial 
amounts required can reasonably be ex- 
pected only from the free flow of private 
capital, particularly equity capital. I 
would urge, therefore, that the under- 
developed countries place less emphasis 
on their need for extraordinary types of 
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public assistance from abroad and more 
on the necessity for creating an environ- 
ment attractive to the investment of pri- 
vate capital through balancing their 
budgets, stabilizing their currencies, 
overhauling their tax systems, and con- 
serving their foreign exchange resources 
These measures involve hard work and 
sacrifices, but the process of opening new 
economic frontiers is never The 
Bank is prepared to move concurrently 
with the development countries in this 
direction. Wedonot demand that every- 
thing be put in such order that no loan 
becomes We demand 
that the environment be such as to make 
the loan effective, and we are 
to match with 
tional Bank aid. 

“Much the true of Europe 
Financial assistance through ERP can- 
not by itself bring European recovery. 
The most that it can do is to help the 
ERP countries in their own efforts to 
effect a fundamental readjustment of 
their productive and trade mechanisms. 
Self-help is the very essence of the pro- 
gram. 

“The ERP countries have already made 
substantial progress in the expansion of 
their total production. They have estab- 
lished, through the recent intra-Euro- 
pean trade and payments agreement, a 
means Of moving a 
creased amount of 


easy. 


necessary. only 
prep ired 


local progress Interna- 


Same 1S 


substantially in- 


goods among them- 


selves. However, these accomplishments, 
encouraging as they are, are just a be- 
ginning. 

“Perhaps the most urgent need in 


Europe today is for financial stability 
It is hard to overemphasize the impor- 
tance of this. Production, trade, and in- 
vestment plans, no matter how well con- 
ceived on the national or international 
level, are worth little unless they are 
translated into action through the efforts 
and initiative of millions of individuals 
A prerequisite for that is confidence on 
the part of the business man, the farmer 
and the laborer in the value of the money 
they receive for their goods or services 
Given such confidence, seeming miracles 
of production can be accomplished 
Without it, true recovery is impossible 

“Equally important, financial stability 
is necessary for the free flow of interna- 
tional trade, which is the life-blood of 
the ERP countries’ economy. It profits 
little to produce more goods unless they 
can be freely sold in the markets of the 
world. Yet we can only progress from 
the refined barter techniques which still 
characterize too much of intra-European 
trade and re-establish it on a healthy 
multilateral basis, if confidence is re- 
stored in the currencies in which such 
trade is conducted. 

“The prevailing lack of confidence in 
European currencies is perhaps most 
dramatically reflected in the flight of 
capital now going on. The causes, of 


course, are both political and economic. 
There can be no financial stability in the 
absence of sound financial policies, but 
there can also be no financial Stability 
without confidence on the part of the 
people in the political future of their 
country. This explains why the Problem 
of military guaranties, NOW so widely dis. 
cussed, has such direct and vital ee. 
nomic implications. 
of course, that all political tensions pe 
removed before we can take firm cop. 
structive steps in the economic field. But 
the minimum we must have is a situa. 
tion in which there is not a common be. 
lief that war is inevitable 

“The financial essential for 
stability are both simple and well under. 
stood. They involve a balanced Govern. 
mental budget, or, preferably, even a 
urplus; to ensure that 
the banking system does not create ex. 
means Of payment; and appro. 
price and adjustments 
that productive 
diverted 


result of 


It isn’t necessary 


policies 


credit controls 
cessive 
priate 
internally so 
are not 
put as a 

“In this 
to note the 


wage 
resources 
nto noneconomic out- 


price maladjustments 


connection, it is interesting 
development of what has 


With 
and 


been called the ‘ashtray economy.’ 
the price maladjusted 
prices of essential items rigidly controlled 
in many people frequently 
have more money to spend than they can 
buy rationed Two 
results flow The first is that 
a premium is placed on the manufacture 
knicknacks, and other non- 
products which can be sold at 
prices but which cause a diversion 
of labor, materials, and power from the 
production of more essential items. The 
second domestic demand 
sential and nones- 
there is no in- 
manufacturer to look to 
sale of his prod- 
situation can only be 
conditions of 
permit of 
price through 
the normal mechanisms of the market. 
restoration of financial 
overall volume 


structure 
countries, 
commodities 


use to 


from this 


of ashtrays 
economk 


free 


result is that 
for all goods, both es 
sential, is so strong that 
centive for the 
foreign markets for the 
ucts This 
remedied by 
stability 


creating 
monetary which 
realistic readjustments 
“In short, 
stability will increase the 
of production, will result in more produc- 
tion of essential goods, will increase the 
availability of goods for export, and will 
put European trade on a firmer and more 
stable basis 

“Another prerequisite for European 
recovery which I should like to mention 
briefly—one which is perhaps less im- 
mediately urgent than financial stabiltiy 
but which in the long run is equally es- 
sential—is integration of the 
economies of the various ERP countries. 
I mean by this the lowering of trade bar- 
riers among them and the planning of 
their investments in the expansion and 
modernization of their productive facili- 
regional not solely on 4 


greater 


ties on a and 
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national basis. In order to accomplish 
this, more is required than a reconcilia- 
tion of conflicting national claims. The 
pasic need is for a revamping of existing 
mechanisms so as to provide for unified 
thinking, planning, and action in terms 
of the best interest of Western Europe 
as a whole. 

“It may well be that the ultimate 
answer is a complete economic union of 
the Western European countries. But 
such an economic union, involving as it 
does centralized control of such Vital 
matters as currency, investment pro- 
grams, wages, prices, and foreign trade 
cannot, in my judgment, be accomplished 
without political union as well. And in 
view of the historical and deep-rooted 
differences in language, customs, tradi- 
tions and national habits and prejudices 
among the European countries, it is not 
realistic to expect that such a political 
union can be quickly achieved 

“T believe, therefore, that it would be 
a serious mistake if, through undue em- 
phasis on the ultimate objective of a 
politically federated Europe, we should 
be led either to overlook the very real 
accomplishments already made in the 
direction of European economic coopera- 
tion or the many additional measures of 
integration, short of complete union, 
which are possible of prompt realization. 
There is already apparent a new attitude 
of mind, a recognition of the essential 
interest of each ERP country in the com- 
mon fate of all. There is also gradually 
developing in the OEEC, I believe, the 
type of integrated thinking and planning 
that is necessary. The gradual develop- 
ment of these trends, accomplished by a 
corresponding willingness to relinquish 
national sovereignty to the extent neces- 
sary to make integrated action possible, 
seems to me to hold the best hope for 
the achievement of our ultimate goal. 

“IT want to turn now to one final sub- 
ject—the steps which the United States 
itself can, and in my judgment must, take 
to supplement recovery and development 
efforts elsewhere. The United States 
may justifiably take pride in the finan- 
cial assistance it has already made avail- 
able and is proposing to make available 
to permit increased production in many 
areas of the world. But increased world 
production will contribute fully to a 
healthier world economy only if it results 
in a corresponding increase and a greater 
balance in international trade. Whether 
or not it will do so depends very largely 
on the trade policies of the United States. 

“The enormous export surplus of the 
United States today plainly cannot long 
continue, dependent as it ison emergency 
measures of extraordinary assistance and 
on the use of dwindling gold and dollar 
reserves. In the long run, the other 
countries of the world will be able to 
purchase the volume of goods from the 
United States that they would like to buy 
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here and that the United States would 
like to sell to them, and at the same time 
service their dollar obligations, only if 
the United States follows policies de- 
signed to encourage a great increase in 
American imports. 

“T refer not merely to Government 
policies, important as these are. Cer- 
tainly a further reduction of tariffs 
would be of substantial value. But at 
least equally important is the attitude of 
the American commercial community 
and consuming public. A joint British 
and American group of industrial and 
labor leaders was recently appointed, as 
you all know, to promote an exchange of 
information between the two countries 
with respect to the latest production 
techniques. It would be equally appro- 
priate, if in the next few years similar 
means were developed so as to make 
available to producers and_ traders 
abroad information on how they might 
more effectively reach the American 
market. 

“Certainly there is no need to impress 
on a group such as this that foreign 
trade, far from being a one-way street, 
can flourish only as a vigorous two-way 
traffic. That means, in the case of the 
United States, that the maintenance of 
the present high level of exports de- 
pends very largely on the promotion of 
greater imports. The United States is 
rapidly approaching the crossroads at 
which it must choose between the path 
of autarchy marked by such signposts 
as ‘Buy British’ or ‘Buy American,’ 
which characterized the last depression, 
and that leading to a healthy era of in- 
ternational commercial cooperation. 
Given general acceptance in the United 
States that autarchy is inefficient and de- 
structive, that a prosperous world is pos- 
sible only if there is a goodly volume of 
international trade, and that the pros- 
perity of the United States is indivisible 
from that of its neighbors, the choice 
should not be difficult.” 


Helping the World To Know 
Us Better 


THE EDUCATION Session, held in the 
evening of Nov. 8, had as its theme, ‘““How 
Can American Education Best Promote 
International Understanding?” How- 
land H. Sargeant, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Public Affairs, in per- 
suing this theme, emphasized the im- 
portance of a universal sense of security 
and economic well-being. He stated as 
the primary Objectives of the United 
States the promotion of stability and re- 
covery in the nations of the world, and 
added: 

“Only through the utilization of mod- 
ern technical and administrative ‘know- 
how’, of which the United States also is 
the primary source, can many of the peo- 
ples we aid capitalize fully on the recon- 


struction and development that we are 
eager to carry forward. This third form 
of assistance is essential to make the first 
two most effective. Our partners in this 
cooperative enterprise need to build up 
a considerable corps of trained and com- 
petent technicians, specialists, and ad- 
ministrators to carry on the programs 
once they are well begun. Otherwise the 
gains first made with the impetus of 
American aid may be lost. Fortunately, 
this kind of help is far less expensive than 
the first two. Although our capital and 
production that can be spared for uSe 
abroad are definitely limited, our supply 
of exportable ‘know-how’ is proportion- 
ately much larger. And even by the nar- 
row standard of American self-interest, 
the benefits, both tangible and intan- 
gible, are considerable. 

‘‘How do we Know? Because we have 
tried it. For 10 years, the United States 
Government has engaged in a success- 
ful program of educational, technical, 
and cultural exchange with the other 20 
American republics and the Philippines. 
This is the ‘pilot plant’ for what is now 
becoming the world’s greatest venture in 
educational exchange as a means of pro- 
moting international understanding, ma- 
terial well-being, and the conditions 
requisite for peace. 

“That undertaking is made possible by 
the enactment by the Eightieth Congress 
of the Smith-Mundt Act, now known as 
Public Law 402. In the educational 
sphere, Public Law 402 authorizes the 
Department of State to extend to other 
parts of the world the exchange arrange- 
ments hitherto limited largely to the 
other American republics and the Phil- 
ippines. Another major phase of the 
educational exchange program is carried 
on under authorization of the Fulbright 
Act, which makes proceeds from the sale 
of surplus equipment abroad available to 
facilitate the exchange of students, 
teachers, and researchers. 

“Let’s look first at how the general 
program in the Western Hemisphere has 
operated. It has developed along several 
broad lines. This Government has par- 
ticipated with the Latin American coun- 
tries in a number of scientific and tech- 
nical projects on a cooperative basis. 
These cover a wide range of subjects. 
The test in each case is whether the proj- 
ect will further the aims of both the 
United States and the cooperating coun- 
try. The usual method of operation is 
that this Government provides the serv- 
ices of technicians and specialists and 
the other country furnishes the physical 
facilities, such as land and buildings, and 
assigns personnel to work with our 
people. The programs have been car- 
ried out by many Governmental and pri- 
vate agencies through the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation, through the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs. 
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“Some specific 


illustrations may be 
helpful. For example, Latin America 
produces a lot of coffee. The pulpy 
residue from the coffee bean was Known 
to be good feed for cattle, but it re- 
mained a waste product because cattle 
didn’t like the taste of it and therefore 
wouldn’t eat it. At a cooperative experi- 
ment station in El Salvador, American 
and Salvadoran researchers mixed other 
ingredients with the coffee bean pulp and 
developed a formula that made the ma- 
terial palatable to milk cows. So this 
waste material can now be used as a sub- 
stitute for corn. If all the coffee pulp in 
Latin America were converted to cattle 
feed, it would provide the equivalent of 
about 34,000,000 bushels of corn a year. 
This is significant for both the health 
and the economies of these countries, 
which are now producing only a small 
percentage of the miik their people need. 

“American civil aviation technicians 
have been at work in a number of Latin 
American countries for several years, 
helping them develop airports and other 
aspects of their air transport systems 
We can see how important these projects 
are when we realize that some parts of 
Latin America have jumped almost over- 
night from the era of the oxcart to the 
era of the airplane. 

“American statistical experts are now 
in the countries to the south helping plan 
for the first comprehensive hemisphere- 
wide census of population and agriculture 
to be taken in 1950. The start of ade- 
quate periodic censuses in all the Ameri- 
can republics, covering population, agri- 
culture, mining, industry, exports and 
imports, and other important economic 
data, is of course tremendously important 
to us all. 

“This kind of practical and effective as- 
sistance is provided only after the other 
Government has requested it and after 
the proposal has been carefully examined 
and approved by this Government. The 
proportion of the total cost borne by the 
other Governments has progressively in- 
creased. During the last fiscal year their 
aggregate contributions were more than 
double the contribution made by the 
United States. 

“The two-way transfer of knowledge 
and culture between this country and 
the other American republics is accom- 


plished in still other ways. This Gov- 
ernment facilitates the visits of out- 
standing professors, specialists, and 


graduate students of the other Ameri- 
cas to the United States for work and 
study in educational, Governmental, and 
private institutions. During the 1947-48 
academic year, nearly 5,000 students 
from Latin America were studying in the 
United States. Of this number 162 were 
given grants-in-aid by our Government. 
Many others who received no direct 
financial aid were assisted in countless 
ways through the State Department mis- 
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sions abroad, the reception and orienta- 
tion centers in this country, and the 
skilled staffs of the United States Gov- 
ernmental and private agencies working 
together in this important field. Similar 
assistance is provided to enable indus- 
trial and Government personnel to come 
to this country for on-the-job training. 
Those who are selected usually take an 
orientation course upon their arrival and 
then are assigned to an educational in- 
stitution, an industrial plant, or a Gov- 
ernment agency for intensive practical 
training for several months. 

“Not only are we bringing the people 
of Latin America—as many as possible— 
to us. We are taking ourselves, in some 
measure, to them. Professors, research 
scholars, and students from the United 
States are encouraged and assisted to 
travel and work in Latin America. The 
libraries and cultural centers maintained 
partly with the financial support of this 
Government throughout Latin America 
are focal points of contact between in- 
creasing numbers of the people of those 
countries and the United States. The 
libraries emphasize reference services 
and the lending of American books. The 
heaviest demand in many places is for 
material of a scientific 
nature. 


and technical 

“The 28 cultural centers are literally 
that—places where the people of our 
neighboring countries gather with Amer- 
ican residents there, become acquainted 
with American literature, music, and art, 
hear visiting American lecturers, and 
learn English in classes taught by both 
American and local teachers. These 
classes are important for several reasons 
They are one of the chief attractions 
At the center in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 5,000 
Brazilians are learning English from 
American textbooks. They, and their 
counterparts in other centers, pay for 
these lessons. The revenue from the 
classes and other local sources now pro- 
vides more than 60 percent of the money 
for maintaining the cultural centers, 
leaving about 40 percent to be paid by 
this Government I think you will agree 
that this substantial degree of local sup- 
port entitles the centers to the autonomy 
they enjoy by virtue of being controlled 
by local boards, usually composed of an 
equal number of resident Americans and 
nationals of the country. 

“Some 270 American-sponsored 
schools in Latin America have been as- 
sisted in various ways by the United 
States Government. These schools pro- 
vide an American-type education pri- 
marily for the children of the countries in 
which they are located. In addition they 
furnish schooling for children of Ameri- 
can residents, thus serving as an addi- 
tional means of educational exchange. 

“This, in brief outline, is the educa- 
tional exchange program that we have 
been conducting with the American re- 


publics for the past 10 years. What 
have we got out of it? Obviously, any. 
thing like an exact estimate in dollar 
and cents is impossible, though the ma- 
terial benefits have been considerable. 
I could cite instances of orders being 
placed for American road-building ma. 
chinery as a result of a visit of Latin 
American highway engineers to this 
country under Government auspices. I 
could point to sales of laboratory and 
hospital equipment to Latin American 
institutions directed by professional] peo. 
ple who have studied in this country ag 
recipients of Government grants. But 
these are merely by-products. I could 
point to the several million people who 
have learned English at the cultura] 
centers. I could refer to definite eeo. 
nomic gains made in certain regions ang 
countries as a result of cooperative re. 
search and demonstrations by teams of 
North American Latin 
technicians 


and American 

“The greatest, most valuable benefits 
cannot be measured, because they are in- 
tangible. They exist in the minds of the 
people who have been influenced in some 
degree and in some way by these activi- 
ties—both our own people and the people 
of our neighbors to the south. We know 
that the ties of friendship and respect 
between our have grown im- 
because they are 


countries 
measurably stronger, 
based on greater 


more 


understanding and 
eXtensive personal experience 

“A representative of the State Depart- 
ment recently made a short Visit to the 
Caribbean and the upper part of South 
America. She noted that in Venezuela 
the Foreign Minister was a man who had 
traveled in the United States in 1944 by 
means of a grant by this Government. 
She found that the director of the Na- 
tional Library had studied here in 1947 
and wa North American li- 
brary techniques in his own country 
The Venezuelan ambassadors to Colom- 
bia, Cuba, and the Court of St. James 
are men who all visited the United States 
on travel grants in 1943 

“This representative found that the 
present Foreign Minister of the Domini- 
can Republic had investigated the uni- 
versities and state educational systems 
of this country on a grant made in 1943. 
The director of the Municipal Library at 
Habana spent 3 months at the Hispanic 
Foundation of the Library of Congress in 
1944 while receiving a grant After 
-tudying museum management and tech- 
niques here in 1944, a public-spirited Co- 
lombian woman returned home to take 
the lead in founding the new National 
Museum and is now its director. 

‘Perhaps you will say that I am par- 
tisan and that my estimate of the pro- 
gram should be discounted. Let me quote 
a few of the comments made at the first 
meeting of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange by 


applying 
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Dr. Jorge Basadre of Peru. He is now 
chief of the Department of Cultural Af- 
fairs of the Pan American Union, and is 
himself a former recipient of a travel 
grant. 

“pr, Basadre commended the quality 
of the teaching of English in the cultural 
centers and observed that, as a result of 
this activity, among others: “The dream 
of a boy or girl in our growing middle 
class nowadays is to travel in the United 
States.’ Of the consequences of the pro- 
gram as a whole, Dr. Basadre said: ‘The 
United States has now, among the best 
professional, academic, and specialized 
groups of Latin America, real friends who 
have worked side by side with American 
scientists, technicians, scholars, and ad- 
ministrators, and who have seen the way 
Americans live and how they think.’ 

“The effect has been to create in Latin 
America a climate of opinion more favor- 
able to the United States and more en- 
during, because it is more broadly based 
on the personal interests and experiences 
of a larger element of the population. 

“The best proof from our own view- 
point of the practical value of the broad 
program of educational exchange with 
the other American republics is the deci- 
sion of the Eightieth Congress to author- 
ize its extension to the rest of the world. 
And what the rest of the world thinks of 
this prospect is best measured by the fact 
that the requests to this Government for 
cooperative exchange projects are many 
times greater than can be met from our 
present budgets. The recommendation 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, reporting out this legislation last 
January is worth recalling: 

a the committee believes that 
the enactment of the bill is essential, if 
we are to have mutual understanding be- 
tween the people of the United States and 
the people of other nations that will serve 
as a firm and lasting foundation for 
world peace.’ 

“Some people, even in this country, 
overlook the fact that the Smith-Mundt 
Act authorizes a world-wide educational 
exchange program on the part of this 
Government, but is not an appropriation 
act. Therefore, as a practical matter, 
any large-scale expansion of the program 
beyond the Western Hemisphere depends 
on the future appropriation of funds for 
that purpose. However, a number of for- 
eign Governments are so eager to take 
advantage of the enabling legislation that 
the exchange of persons with other coun- 
tries has already begun. Their Govern- 
ments are reimbursing our Government 
agencies for the services of American 
Specialists on loan and are paying the 
way of the first wave of their specialists 
sent here for training. 

“It is true also that we already have 
libraries and reading rooms in a number 
of other countries outside this hemi- 
sphere, as a result of the wartime activi- 
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ties of the OWI, and these are being ex- 
panded and increased. Please do not 
think of these libraries as mere collec- 
tions of books. That would be a serious 
mistake. Libraries are people. Our 
librarians are ambassadors of ideas. 
Through their work, thousands of people 
in many countries have developed the 
habit of going directly to United States 
Information Libraries—as well as a high 
degree of confidence in what they find 
there. 

“It is true, also, that even with our 
present budget we are able to cooperate 
with private institutions and agencies 
in effecting an exchange of persons with 
a number of countries. The fact is that 
educational institutions and _ private 
agencies were the pioneers in this kind 
of exchange, and when the Government 
entered the field as a latecomer it was 
primarily as a supplementary and facili- 
tating agency. 

“Although the Smith-Mundt Act 
throws the full weight of the Govern- 
ment behind this work and makes possi- 
ble an increase in its scope in keeping 
with the requirements of present world 
conditions, we will continue to utilize 
the experience, the organization, and 
the programs of private agencies to the 
greatest possible extent. Last year, for 
example, the State Department branch 
for voluntary programs assisted some 400 
organizations, including groups con- 
cerned with industrial training of people 
from other countries. The Government 
will continue to play a supplemental role. 

“The benefits of cooperation between 
Government and private agencies are well 
illustrated by the initial undertakings 
under the Fulbright Act. You will recall 
that the funds made available by this 
Act consist only of the currencies of 
other countries and do not include dol- 
lars. The foreign exchange funds can 
be used to finance the studies of Amer- 
ican students and the work of American 
teachers and researchers at educational 
institutions, either American or local, in 
the countries which sign the Fulbright 
Act agreements with the United States. 
Foreign nationals studying in American 
institutions in other participating coun- 
tries also may be added. Foreign na- 
tionals studying, teaching, or doing re- 
search in this country, however, can be 
aided only to the extent of travel ex- 
penses payable in foreign currencies. To 
receive such aid, the recipient must show 
that he can maintain himself with dollar 
funds while in this country studying at, 
or working in connection with, an ap- 
proved educational institution. 

“This Government has now signed Ful- 
bright Act agreements with 8 countries 
and is working toward agreements with 
12 more. Thus far, every applicant found 
eligible for a travel grant to this coun- 
try on Fulbright funds has been able to 
qualify as to maintenance here, thanks 


to scholarships, grants, and other forms 
of aid from private agencies. This sort 
of practical cooperation makes both Gov- 
ernment and private funds go further 
and swells the flow of the exchange of 
persons. 

“I would hesitate to hazard a guess as 
to the number of Americans and other 
nationals who will eventually benefit 
from the Fulbright program, but it will 
run into the thousands. So far, about 
half the beneficiaries have been Ameri- 
cans going abroad and about half, for- 
eign nationals coming here. We hope 
that something like this ratio can be 
maintained throughout the life of the 
program. 

“I want to emphasize this two-way 
nature of the educational exchange prin- 
ciple. Perhaps my discussion of the pro- 
grams already in effect has given the im- 
pression that the United States is in a 
position to give much more than it re- 
ceives—that it is largely a question of 
exporting our techniques and know-how 
to other countries. If I have inadvert- 
ently given that impression, let me 
hasten to correct it. By its very nature 
the exchange program provides benefits 
to both sides, and if we in the United 
States do not take full advantage of our 
opportunities, it will be our own fault. 
We of all people—we whose culture, 
science, institutions, even we ourselves 
are the composite products of all nations 
and peoples—should appreciate how 
much we stand to gain through the en- 
richment of our own lives by what we 
can learn from others. Our whole coun- 
try will benefit immensely from the new 
viewpoint and increased understanding 
acquired by the thousands of Americans 
studying and teaching in other lands 
under the Fulbright program, as well as 
from our contacts with the thousands of 
foreign nationals who live among us for 
a while. 

“What is the real purpose of all this 
effort? Is it the spread of knowledge 
and skills, the teaching of ingenious 
techniques of which we are justifiably 
proud, the cultivation of an insubstantial 
though comforting aura of good will? Is 
it the stimulation of a greater demand 
for American products? These are 
worth-while byproducts. They are not 
our primary aims. 

“Our paramount purpose, I submit, 
must be the cultivation at home and 
the encouragement abroad of the living, 
dynamic spirit of democracy. We do 
not invite these guests into our national 
home to indoctrinate them with ready- 
made opinions, or to spoon-feed them 
prescribed doses of American culture or 
thought. We welcome them so that they 
may partake with us, on equal terms, of 
a way of life that we believe offers the 
greatest opportunities for the growth 
and development of the individual, the 
nation, mankind. We invite them to ex- 
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American 


observe 
democracy with an inquiring mind and 


perience and _ to 
,a discerning eye. They are free to judge 
us as they see fit. They are exposed, as 
we are, to the clash of contending views. 
They may examine our defects, and ap- 
praise the sincerity and vigor with which 
we strive to correct them. 

“We must never forget that our ob- 
jective is cultural and educational ez- 
change, not penetration. The philo- 
sophical basis of our effort is the 
assumption that the other parties to this 
arrangement are as well qualified and 
as determined as we are to shape their 
thinking by the democratic process— 
not by the imposition from without of 
preconceived, inflexible dogma, but by 
access to information, interpretation and 
opinion from a wide variety of sources. 
We are dedicated, in our dealings with 
other peoples as well as with ourselves, 
to maintain and defend the free com- 
petition of ideas. We are dedicated to 
guarantee the individual the right to 


reach his own conclusions by the process 
of unfettered reason and the exercise of 
The continuous op- 
basic to 


his own judgment. 
eration of this 
democracy.” 


process is 
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nue of 67,775,360 gourdes, and authorized 
67,415,446 gourdes for expenditures, leav- 
ing a surplus of 359,914 gourdes. In- 
creases in the appropriations of the Pub- 
lic Health, National Education, and Agri- 
culture Departments (the latter triple in 
size) reflected the Government’s program 
of national development. The Depart- 
ment of Tourism was given an appropri- 
ation of 557,300 gourdes, or slightly less 
than 1 percent of the total budget. In- 
creased internal taxes is expected to re- 
duce the proportion of total Government 
income derived from customs duties 
from 76 to 68 percent, although the total 
amount of income from this source is ex- 
pected to rise from 39,152,050 gourdes to 
46,415,000 gourdes. Internal taxes will 
provide 20,610,360 gourdes and miscel- 
laneous receipts of 750,000 gourdes will 
complete the balance of the budget. 

Work has started on a $279,000 project 
which will increase the water supply of 
Port-au-Prince. The Sanitary Mission 
(SCISP), which is directing operations, 
states that water from the spring, whose 
rate of flow varies from 750,000 to 2,000,- 
000 gallons per day, will be available for 
city users in about 1 year. 

Sugarcane harvested during 1949 is ex- 
pected to total between 425,000 and 
445.000 short tons, a considerable in- 
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crease over 1948 figures, when only 397,- 
518 short tons were harvested because of 
drought conditions. The country’s only 
modern sugar mill, after supplying the 
domestic market, is expected to have 
available for export between 25,500 and 
28,500 short tons of sugar. 

Haiti’s foreign commerce for Septem- 
ber 1948 amounted to 18,865,000 gourdes, 
with imports accounting for 11,747,000 
gourdes and exports for 7,118,000 
gourdes. Imports exceeded exports by 
3,629,000 gourdes. Major exports by 
value in gourdes (1 gourde=$0.20, U. S. 
currency), f. 0. b. Haitian ports, were as 
follows: Sisal, 2,999,238: coffee, 1,599,- 
783; bananas, 1,504,011; cotton, 84,484; 
and beeswax, 37,741. 

Cumulative figures for the fiscal year 
which ended September 30, 1948, showed 
an excess of imports over exports of 
5,618,000 gourdes. This is the first fiscal 
year since 1940-41 not to show an export 
balance, last year’s export balance being 
21,340,044 The commodity 
showing the largest decline was bananas, 
exports of which during 1947-48 were 
valued at only 14,201,497 gourdes, as 
compared with 30,648,647 gourdes in the 
preceding year 


gourdes. 


Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated November 8, 1948) 


Now that the national elections of Oc- 
tober 10 are past, the protracted period 
of slow business activity which has pre- 
vailed in Honduras for several months 
appears to be The tense- 
caused by the political campaign 
seems to have abated, retail 


nearly over 
ness 
and sales 
have picked up markedly during the past 
2 weeks. Wholesalers of 
chandise who sell principally to retailers 
from the provincial towns state that 
business is fairly brisk; some have an- 
nounced that their sales for the past 
fortnight have nearly equaled sales for 
the 2 preceding months. The depletion 
of stocks during the period of restricted 
business and the preparation for the 
Christmas season probably account for 
much of the current buying. The local 
air lines state that passenger and freight 
traffic was only about 25 percent of nor- 
mal during the first 10 days of October 
but that since the middle of the month 
a gradual return to normalcy has been 
noted. Both local banks continue to pur- 
sue the policy of granting credit for not 
more than 60 days to merchants for the 
importation of goods, in the belief that 
the inventories of local 
large to weather a deflationary period 
Total foreign commerce of Honduras 
for the fiscal year July 1, 1947, to June 


general mer- 


stores are too 


30, 1948, was 110,229,040.24 lempiras q 
lempira—$0.50 United States currency) 
divided as follows: Imports, 71,207,533.g9 
lempiras; exports, 39,021,506.42 lempiras 
This shows an excess of imports over ex. 
ports of 32,186,027.40 lempiras. No 
Shortage of dollars exists in Honduras 
however, since a number of invisible 
items tip the balance of payments back 
in Honduras’ direction. Consequently. 
there is apparently no necessity for the 
tightening of exchange control or for the 
imposition of import restrictions in Hon. 
duras. 

The Director General of Agriculture 
reports that an inexpensive machine for 
husking coffee beans on the smal] farms 
has been developed and is being many. 
factured in Tegucigalpa. More than 30 
of these hand-operated mills in use have 
demonstrated their efficiency. The Hon. 
duran Coffee Committee is hopeful that 
this equipment will make a substantia] 
contribution to its effort to improve the 
quality of coffee available for export from 
Honduras 


Three concrete bridges and six con. § 
crete culverts on the Pan American High. ¥ 
way were completed between Goascoran 
and Jicaro Galan during the past year] 


at a cost Of 126,995.76 lempiras. This 
work was all in the Department of Valle, 
and it is the most important work com. 
pleted in Honduras on the highway ijn 


recent months 


Spal n 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY IMPORTATION OF PRIVATE 


AIRCRAFT 


Regulations for the temporary importation 
to Spain of tou iirplanes are con- 
tained in an order of the Spanish Ministry 
of Finance dated September 27, 1948, and in 
a circular of the Directorate General of Span. 
ish Customs of September 28, according to 


a report of October 13 from the United 
States Embassy in Madrid 
The planes must belong members of 


clubs affiliated with the International Aero- 


their habitual 


nautical Federation who have 


residence outside of Spain These machines 
are to be documented before entry with 
“Carnets de Passages in Douanes pour Aefo- 


nefs,’’ issued under the guaranty as to Cus 
toms duties of the National Aeronautical 
Federation of Spain, and valid for 1 year. A 
list of the clubs where the documentation 
may be made is designated by the Director 
General of Custom 

The customs operations will be the same 
as those for tourist automobiles imported 
temporarily into Spain, except for proof of 
exit for which a special “volet de controle” 
cument will be sent 
of entry, at 
owner, to the 
plane has 


will be used. This dé 
by the customs airport at point 
the expense of the aircraft 
foreign airport from which the 

proceeded 
These dispositions amplify but do not cane 
cel a Ministerial order of February 21, 1947, 
) for a 3- 


which authorized the importation, 

month period, of private craft documented 
with a special permit issued by the Spanish 
Customs 
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